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POPULISM AND POLITICS: THE START OF 
GEORGE W. NORRIS’ POLITICAL CAREER 


BY RICHARD LOWITT 


EORGE W. Norris entered politics in 1890 as a staunch 
Republican just as the Populist movement which 
played havoc with his party was getting underway. 

And he launched his career in the most disastrous way pos- 
sible—with a defeat. This was the only defeat he ever met 
at the polls until his last campaign for public office in 1942. 
Thus his political life began and ended with rejection at 
the polls. The intervening half century, however, produced 
one of the most remarkable and outstanding careers in the 
entire course of American political history. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to examine the launching of George W. 
Norris’ political career in Nebraska in the 1890’s. 


On July 29, 1890, at Bohanan’s Hall in Lincoln, more 
than eight hundred delegates and several hundred well- 
wishers witnessed the founding of a new political party, 
one that claimed to speak for discontented and economically 
depressed farmers and workers. This party undermined 





Dr. Richard Lowitt, associate professor of history at Con- 

necticut College, has contributed a timely article on George 

W. Norris. Dr. Lowitt will be remembered as the author of 
previous articles on Norris published in this magazine. 
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the traditional political structure of the state, and it swept 
like wild-fire through the short grass country of southwest 
Nebraska. During the ensuing decade, Populists were 
elected to every major political office, though at no time 
were they able to dominate the state without help from 
legislators of the older political parties. Democratic and 
Populist leaders, as well as rank and file, were able to work 
together, and in many instances were able to agree on a 
single candidate for public office. In 1890 for the first 
time since Nebraska became a state, the Republican party 
was defeated at the polls, and numerous measures designed 
to alleviate discontent through vigorous state action were 
seriously considered by the legislature. 


Many of the farmers, small business and professional 
men in Nebraska who remained true to the Republican 
party fully understood most of the inequities their oppo- 
nents complained of and recognized the validity of some of 
their remedies. However, they felt with some justification 
that many Populist leaders bordered on demagoguery in 
their political conduct and that reform could be better ob- 
tained within the framework of the party of Abraham Lin- 
coln. George W. Norris, who soon found himself a lone 
Republican lawyer surrounded by a mob of Populists, was 
such an individual. He later wrote of this period, “I could 
see nothing unnatural about this Populist movement. It 
represented human misery and poverty. It came into exist- 
ence as naturally as the seasons.”* Thus at the time when 
Populism was sweeping across the Great Plains Norris 
began his political career. 


In 1890 he sought the office of Prosecuting Attorney 
of Furnas County. His opponent John T. McClure, an out- 
standing lawyer in Beaver City, who owned the Beaver 
City Times and was a former Democrat now turned Popu- 
list, handily defeated Norris on election day. The new 
party gained control of both houses of the state legislature 


1This analysis which is in accord with my findings is also suc- 
cinctly presented in James C. Olson’s History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 
1955), p. 244. 
2 George W. Norris, Fighting Liberal (New York, 1946), p. 61. 
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and elected two congressmen, one of whom, W. A. Mc- 
Keighan whose district included Furnas County, also re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination. 


Norris campaigned actively and curtailed his other 
activities to devote as much time as possible to politics. 
After the campaign was over, he had to meet most of the 
expenses incurred in the race.* The office was too lowly 
and the county too doubtful for Norris to receive substan- 
tial aid from the Nebraska Republican campaign committee. 
However, his mortgage-loan business,‘ his legal work and 
his strenuous campaigning helped to make him known per- 
sonally to almost every voter in Furnas County. Thus Nor- 
ris became a Republican party leader. In 1891 Furnas 
County Republicans wanted to nominate him for district 
judge and rumors to this effect appeared in the press. But 
Norris supported the incumbent, Judge J. E. Cochran of 
McCook, who was defeated in the election by a Populist 
lawyer with whom Norris had had legal contacts, D. T. 
Welty of Cambridge.* 


It was Republican politics that brought Norris into 
contact with W. S. Morlan of McCook, undoubtedly the most 
powerful party figure in southwestern Nebraska. As gen- 
eral attorney for the Burlington and Missouri he wielded 
considerable influence, and Norris requested railroad passes 
from him. Occasionally, Morlan had used his monthly sup- 
ply of passes and was unable to comply. For a brief period, 
after the enactment of the famous Newberry bill in 1893 


8B. F. Cunningham to G. W. Norris, October 18, 1890; J. L. 
Lashbrook to G. W. Norris, December 19, 1890; G. W. Norris Papers, 
Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. Unless otherwise noted 
all manuscript citations are from this collection. 

Alfred Lief in his biography, written while Norris was still alive 
and available for consultation, states that with the large number of 
desertions to the Populist Party in 1890 there were only two Repub- 
lican lawyers left in Furnas County, hence his nomination and in- 
fluence in republican affairs. See Alfred Lief, Democracy’s Norris 
(New York, c. 1939), p. 39-40. 

4For a discussion of this aspect of Norris’ early career in Ne- 
braska see article by author in Nebraska History (vol. 39, no. 1), 
March, 1958, entitled “Norris and Nebraska, 1885-1890.” pp. 23-39. 

5 J. E. Cochran to G. W. Norris, September 25, 1891; D. T. Welty 
to G. W. Norris, September 6, 1891; George W. Norris, Fighting 
Liberal, pp. 62-63. 
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by the state legislature, Morlan was instructed “to give no 
passes except to employees, or those connected with the 
railroad business.”* 


The two men worked together on cases and Morlan, 
when the opportunity arose, sent legal business to Norris. 
He could be most generous, as when he refused to accept 
any money on a case where Norris did most of the work. 
An able lawyer, he was very demanding of his associates 
and assistants. No Republican candidate could obtain a 
nomination for office in Red Willow County without his 
approval, and he enjoyed almost as much power throughout 
the region. 


Morlan was responsible for Norris becoming the local 
attorney in Beaver City for the Burlington and Missouri. 
When he first assumed this job is not known, but by 1894 
Norris wrote to a potential client, “I am the local attorney 
for the B&M and of course can not take a case against the 
Company.” In December of the same year, he received his 
annual pass from the railroad’s general solicitor in Lin- 
coln.* Norris was in the employ of the railroad while he 
held the post of prosecuting attorney. But when he went 
on the bench—a full-time job whereas his previous public 
office was not—he gave up his job along with his other 
business connections. 


As a rising young Republican politician, Norris took 
a keen interest in patronage appointments as they affected 


6 This bill, which reduced freight rates and otherwise regulated 
railroads, was the result of Populist agitation. It received legislative 
support from members of all parties and was signed into law by a 
Republican governor. For a good brief discussion see John D. Hicks, 
The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), pp. 283-285; W. S. Morlan 
to G. W. Norris, September 28, 1891, January 30, 1893, June 21, 1893, 
July 5, 1893 and December 14, 1893. 

7 W. S. Morlan to G. W. Norris, December 12, 1892 and January 
1, 1893; G. W. Norris to George H. Crosby, May 26, 1894 (Letter- 
press book); J. W. Deweese to G. W. Norris, December 17, 1894. 
However, as a member of the Beaver City Board of Trade, Norris 
was prepared on behalf of Commissioners to commence proceedings 
against the Burlington and Missouri in order to compel the company 
to put in a crossing on the main line west of Oxford so that wagons 
and other traffic could cross the tracks on a more direct route to 
Beaver City. See G. W. Norris to B. V. Haley, July 6, 1894. 
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his vicinity. He was no doubt pleased when one of Ne- 
braska’s United States Senators privately contacted him on 
such a matter. Whenever he found time, Norris wrote let- 
ters on political matters for the Oxford Standard. He was 
also called upon to deliver addresses on the Fourth of July 
and other appropriate occasions.* 


The 1892 election when Norris again sought, this time 
successfully, the office of prosecuting attorney, consumed 
all his energies. While Harrison and Cleveland vied on a 
national level (though in Nebraska Cleveland trailed James 
B. Weaver who was defeated in a very close race by Harri- 
son) and Republicans, Populists and Democrats battled on 
the state level, Norris was almost exclusively concerned 
with his race against a Mr. Harper. He was optimistic 
about his chances, but he campaigned vigorously. Appar- 
ently Harper was not well thought of as a lawyer, and 
Norris asked his supporters to present him as a capable 
attorney, one who would be competent to look after the 
business of the county. If his candidacy was presented in 
this light, Norris believed that despite the overwhelming 
Populist sentiment in the county he could be elected. He 
was,® although W. A. McKeighan, a fusion candidate, won 
the congressional seat in southwest Nebraska, and Furnas 
county gave Weaver almost a two-hundred vote majority 
over Harrison.’ 


With his election to the county post, Norris’ work as 
lawyer also increased. Since the prosecuting attorney was 
always in and about the courthouse, lawyers throughout 
the county and elsewhere sought his services or asked his 


8 Senator Charles G. Manderson to G. W. Norris, February 26, 
1892; J. L. Lashbrook to G. W. Norris, May 15, 1892; C. D. Resler to 
G. W. Norris, June 24, 1892. 

®G. W. Norris to J. H. Sherwood, September 28, 1892 (Letter- 
press book). 

10 By comparing the number of voters in this and the previous 
two presidential elections, the reader can obtain an idea of how the 
drought and financial stringency affected the county. In 1884, the 
year before Norris arrived, 1,229 votes were cast, in 1888, when 
Norris voted for Harrison and the boom period had not fully col- 
lapsed, 2,100 votes were cast. In 1892 the figure was 2,125, an in- 
crease of twenty-five voters in four years. See W. Dean Burnham, 
Presidential Ballots: 1836-1892 (Baltimore, c. 1955), p. 609. 
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advice. Tax matters came within his purview; with hard 
times more and more people were unable to pay their taxes. 
And as chief law enforcement officer of the county, Norris 
had to prosecute criminals and take action in other matters, 
such as when an Arapahoe bartender lured children into a 
back room and plied them with liquor. 


With the increase in legal duties Norris’ other bus- 
iness, already declining because of drought and depression, 
was not unduly affected. However, he had to make some 
adjustments to be on hand when the district and county 
courts were in session. As time went on, he resented the 
numerous impositions made by citizens who thought that 
as prosecuting attorney Norris could handle their legal 
work free of charge. But as an aspirant to further public 
office and as a Republican office holder in a Populist area 
he could not afford to antagonize too many people and 
therefore Norris performed many petty legal services for 
citizens who did not distinguish between his public office 
and his private legal work." 


He sympathizes several years later with an attorney 
in a similar predicament when he wrote: 


...+ You are having the same experience that all County At- 
torneys have. I have held that position myself and know 
how to sympathize with you. It is very difficult to say just 
what you should do under all the circumstances that may 
arise. .. . I might say however that a county attorney will 
soon learn that he can not run all over the county every 
time he is requested to do so. I always tried to attend in 
person at all trials where I thought my presence was needed, 
but always used my judgment as to whether it was necessary 
to go. This will depend upon the information that you may 
have as to the offense and the grade of the crime charged. 
It is a very difficult position to fill without giving offense to 
persons who want the county to do their lawing for them, 
and sometimes very difficult to say whether a prosecution 
should be commenced. It will be necessary to use your judg- 
ment, always trying to prosecute genuine offenders of the 


11 Mrs. Anna George to G. W. Norris, July 14, 1891; William M. 
Arnold to G. W. Norris, November 9, 1892; W. M. Ward to G. W. 
Norris, November 10, 1892; J. E. Cochran to G. W. Norris, November 
10, 1892; Frank H. Selby to G. W. Norris, November 11, 1892; G. W. 
Norris to Geneva National Bank, December 3, 1892; S. B. Moore to 
G. W. Norris, May 17, 1893 and June 3, 1893; J. H. Sherwood to G. W. 
Norris, July 16, 1899; Edward Alstat to G. W. Norris, November 15, 
1894. 
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law, but never using the criminal laws or your position to 
persecute innocent people or to enable unprincipled persons 
to simply annoy their enemies by means of the criminal 
statutes.12 


In 1894 Norris did not seek reelection as Prosecuting 
Attorney of Furnas County and was able to concentrate on 
selecting Republican candidates. As a leading Republican 
politician in Furnas County he could swing some votes, 
usually the Beaver City delegation. Consequently leaders 
of other counties contacted Norris to use his influence for 
their particular candidate. There were county, district and 
state conventions in 1894 and Norris attended them all. 


The state convention held in Omaha on August 22 was 
the most important. Norris secured passes for the Furnas 
County delegates from W. S. Morlan and attended to all 
the arrangements involved in bringing the delegation to 
the Omaha convention.** The delegates to the Republican 
state convention from southwest Nebraska must have been 
in a grim mood as they boarded the Burlington and Mis- 
souri cars and used their passes. In May a late and severe 
frost had ruined thousands of acres of early corn. Rainfall 
throughout the spring and early summer had been far from 
adequate and late in July a furnace-like wind withered the 
remaining corn crop. Norris and his fellow delegates look- 
ing out of their car windows saw the results of the bad 
season on the state. The effects of panic, depression, crop 
failure they understood well enough in terms of their own 
area. In Omaha they could comprehend what it meant in 
terms of an urban area: large numbers of unemployed 
seeking jobs, houses with boarded windows, newspaper col- 
umns filled with notices of foreclosures and sheriff sales. 


That Norris was gaining prominence in the state was 
evident as the convention assembled. One of the candidates 
for Attorney General had written him, as a person “of in- 


12 G. W. Norris to M. Z. Taylor, March 16, 1899. 

13 E. N. Allen to G. W. Norris, July 2, 1894; T. A. Boyd to G. W. 
Norris, July 9, 1894; W. S. Morlan to G. W. Norris, August 9, 1894 
and August 17, 1894; Perry L. Hole to G. W. Norris, August 16, 1894. 

14 Addison Erwin Sheldon, Nebraska: The Land and the People 
(Chicago, 1931), pp. 738-40, for a discussion of the year in Nebraska. 
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fluence in shaping the disposition of your delegation,” on 
behalf of his candidacy. However if Norris supported him 
for the nomination his support was in vain.** 


Thomas J. Majors, who had the support of the Bur- 
lington Railroad and most of the delegates from the region 
south of the Platte River, obtained the gubernatorial nom- 
ination over John H. McColl who was supported by the 
Union Pacific Railroad and delegates from the North 
Platte region. As a colonel during the Civil War, Majors, 
it was hoped, would make a strong appeal to the large num- 
ber of Grand Army members in the state. Between McColl 
and Majors there was no great difference on principles; 
both were conservative Republicans. With the exception of 
Joel A. Piper of Harlan County (the eastern neighbor of 
Furnas County), the candidate for Secretary of State, all 
the candidates came from the eastern part of the state. The 
entire ticket was composed of regular, standpat Repub- 
licans and the platform was fully in accord with their 
views. It ignored the events which Norris and his fellow 
delegates experienced and had to deal with in their daily 
lives. While it denounced the Democrats, the platform did 
not condescend to notice the Populist policies.** 


Norris campaigned for the entire ticket in what turned 
out to be a furious as well as a confusing campaign. He 
was so busy with politics that most of his business corre- 
spondence was ignored until after the election. The results 
from Furnas County were most encouraging for Norris 
and his fellow Republicans as their county was fully re- 
deemed from Populist control. On the state level, however, 
the Democrats and Populists had presented a fusion ticket 
and their candidate, Silas A. Holcomb, defeated Majors in 
the race for Governor. Yet Republicans captured other 
state offices, controlled the legislature, and failed to elect 
a Congressman only in the Sixth District. In the Fifth 
District William E. Andrews defeated the Populist incum- 
bent, William A. McKeighan, to become the first Repub- 


15 A. M. Robbins to G. W. Norris, August 4, 1894. 
16 A. E. Sheldon, op. cit., pp. 744-46. 
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lican Congressman from this new District (Norris would 
be the second Republican). 


Norris was delighted with the results of the campaign 
in his part of the state. He had stumped the district in 
behalf of W. E. Andrews and other Republican candidates. 
He had renewed his acquaintance with Republican leaders 
in nearby counties and had met others for the first time. 
He was now known to a larger number of voters than ever 
before. His campaigning in 1894 was in effect a trial run, 
for Norris. Rather than seek another term as prosecuting 
attorney, he had decided to try for the office held by Popu- 
list D. T. Welty, as judge of the Fourteenth Judicial Dis- 
trict.** 


Welty was far from popular among the lawyers who 
appeared in his court. His ability both as judge and lawyer 
was questioned. Norris was convinced that he showed fa- 
voritism to Populist defendants by continuing cases when- 
ever possible, or by cancelling, usually, the spring term of 
his court.** Whereas in 1894 his party had captured many 
offices from Populist incumbents, Norris now sought to 
redeem the judiciary from the taint of Populism. 


As soon as the 1894 election was over and Norris had 
put his own affairs in order, he began to prepare for the 
judicial race. First, of course, came securing the necessary 
delegates for nomination. By January, 1895, he had started 
an extensive correspondence with friends and acquaint- 
ances throughout the eight counties comprising the dis- 
trict, sounding out sentiment and making inquiries about 
potential delegates who might favor his nomination.” 


11G. W. Norris to Newton C. Johnson, November 12, 1894. 
Judges at this time were elected in odd numbered years. Norris’ 
term as Prosecuting Attorney would have ended in 1896 had he not 
been elected to the bench as a result of the 1895 campaign. 

18G. W. Norris to First National Bank of Buchanan County 
(St. Joseph, Missouri), May 10, 1895 (Letter-press book); G. W. 
Norris to Noyes, Norman & Co. March, 1895 (Letter-press book). 

19G. W. Norris to C. D. Fuller, January 26, 1895 (Letter-press 
book); G. W. Norris to F. M. Rathbun, February 6, 1895 (Letter- 
press book); G. W. Norris to R. C. Orr, February 11, 1895 (Letter- 
press book). 
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By February, Norris was assured by political leaders 
that he had enough support to obtain a first ballot nom- 
ination. Leading Republicans in Furnas County, such as 
F. M. Rathbun and T. A. Boyd, were in favor of his candi- 
dacy and pledged all possible support. Norris in 1894 had 
helped nominate and elect Rathbun a state senator. With 
strong lawyer support, Norris also had cashiers of various 
banks throughout the district talking in his favor and 
sounding out sentiment among their customers. Norris 
found cashiers more valuable political allies than lawyers.” 


The judicial convention was to be held at McCook in 
mid-September and as the summer of 1895 ended Norris 
intensified his efforts. His chief opposition for the Repub- 
lican nomination came from W. R. Starr of Indianola and 
a Mr. Benson of McCook. But of equal, if not greater, im- 
portance to Norris was who the opposition would nominate. 
Welty was seeking renomination, but there was a possibility 
that John T. McClure also would seek the nomination. Mc- 
Clure, who had defeated Norris for prosecuting attorney 
in 1890, would have been a powerful opponent as he was 
an able lawyer and had many followers throughout the 
district. 


When the Republican county conventions were held in 
August the three candidates attempted to line up as many 
delegates favorable to their candidacy as possible. Norris 
did most of his work through letters during this stage of 
the campaign and did not publicly try to obtain delegates. 
He relied heavily on his supporters to work on his behalf 
and to inform him of local developments. Once the county 
conventions were held, the efforts of the candidates were 
devoted to trying to obtain support in or control of each of 
the eight county delegations that would gather in McCook 
on September 18. Since both of his opponents were resi- 
dents of Red Willow County, Norris made great efforts to 
obtain delegates from this county since a fight among the 


20G. W. Norris to J. O. Gammill, February 8, 1895 (Letter-press 
book); G. W. Norris to C. D. Fuller, February 6, 1895 (Letter-press 
book). 
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supporters of Starr and Benson could only redound to his 
advantage. 


By the end of August Norris and his supporters were 
optimistic. State Senator F. M. Rathbun informed Norris 
that he and T. A. Boyd would try to get to Stockville in 
Frontier County the night before the convention and look 
after his interests. In neighboring Red Willow County 
Benson seemed to have the McCook delegates lined up in 
his favor though Norris hoped for a divided delegation. If 
the Red Willow delegation was divided, since he controlled 
the Furnas, Hitchcock and possibly the Gosper County dele- 
gates, Norris believed he could control enough delegates to 
assure him the nomination. Though he was not well known 
in Frontier County, the largest in the district, he had some 
hope of receiving the vote of some of their delegates owing 
to the exertions of T. A. Boyd and State Senator Rathbun 
on his behalf.” 


Norris debated as to whether he should attend the Mc- 
Cook convention and work for his own candidacy as Starr 
and Benson had been doing ever since they announced their 
candidacies. Supporters advised him pro and con, but in 
the end Norris decided against attending, though he did put 
in an appearance at several fairs in the district shortly be- 
fore the judicial convention assembled.** 


The news that the Populist convention early in Sep- 
tember had renominated Welty by a thumping majority 
and that McClure made a very poor showing, along with 
the fact that the Democrats had nominated a separate can- 
didate, led Norris to observe that events were occurring 
just as he desired. He met the requests of delegates for 
transportation to the Republican convention and felt cer- 
tain that he would easily win the nomination.** As the 
delegates assembled at McCook for the convention, Norris, 


21G. W. Norris to T. A. Boyd, February 27, 1895 (Letter-press 
book); F. M. Rathbun to G. W. Norris, August 31, 1895; J. A. Green 
to G. W. Norris, August 31, 1895. 

22 Perry L. Hole to G. W. Norris, September 7, 1895. 

23 A. V. Perry to G. W. Norris, September 15, 1895; G. W. Norris 
to J. H. Miles, September 16, 1895 (Letter-press book). 
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remaining in Beaver City, had done all that he possibly 
could for his candidacy. 


Despite the efforts of Starr and Benson, Norris was 
nominated on the first ballot. After his nomination he 
joined openly with his supporters and appeared on the 
stump to win the election. Welty, though an easier oppo- 
nent than McClure would have been, still had several ad- 
vantages over Norris. He was the incumbent and a Popu- 
list in an area where Populist sentiment was a powerful 
force. His work as a judge, which outraged Norris and 
other lawyers because of his flimsy knowledge of the law 
and his failure to hold court for a full session, pleased 
numerous defendants who benefitted by his decisions or 
who gained by not having their cases come before the court 
owing to short sessions. After his nomination, Norris re- 
ceived the following note from Welty: 


I feel much pleased and congratulate you on your nomina- 
tion for the high office of District Judge, and hope you may 
— pleasure to return the compliment after November 
Norris had unforseen assets during the campaign. 
John T. McClure exerted all of his significant influence 
against Welty. His control of the Beaver City Times meant 
that in Furnas County, the home county of both candidates, 
not a single newspaper supported Welty. Many of the 
prominent district Democrats, such as A. C. Shallenberger 
—a future Congressman and Governor—made no effort to 


assist Welty in the campaign.** 


Another asset was that fusion between Democrats and 
Populists which had not worked in the region in 1894 did 
not work during this campaign either. The Democrats 
nominated W. W. Barngrover of Stockville as their candi- 
date. Since Barngrover’s candidacy would take votes away 
from Welty and virtually none from him, Norris was re- 
inforced in his belief that he had a good chance of captur- 
ing the judicial seat from Welty as the campaign got un- 
derway late in September. 


24D. T. Welty to G. W. Norris, September 19, 1895. 
25 James A. Cline to G. W. Norris, October 23, 1895. 
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His fair and considerate work in the mortgage loan 
business helped to assure voters that if elected Norris would 
not indiscriminately foreclose mortgages and agree to sher- 
iff sales of property on which notes and taxes were not 
fully paid. For many voters the desire for an unbiased 
judiciary was a controlling factor in this campaign. 


The president of the Arapahoe bank informed Norris 
that a few days campaigning in the German settlement 
north of his community could obtain this vote for him. An 
employee, who knew German, was willing to accompany 
Norris through this traditional Democratic stronghold. One 
of the influential German farmers had told the bank presi- 
dent that he did not know Norris and could not support a 
man he had not seen. “As you are a very good looking 
man,” the president wrote, “it would be to your advantage 
to do as I suggest.” Norris, seeking all possible support, 
might have followed this suggestion. Meanwhile some of 
his more unscrupulous supporters in their enthusiasm actu- 
ally purchased votes for Norris and later presented him 
with a bill for their expenses. After the campaign one such 
individual while explaining his expenses wrote, “I have 
paid all the parties I agreed to except one German, $5.00. 
I have not seen him since election but he will probably be 
in town and I will have to pay him.”** 


26 J. W. Tomblin to G. W. Norris, September [no date], 1895; 
S. R. Smith to G. W. Norris, November 8, 1895; Several days later 
Smith explained his activities in detail: 
“. . . I may possibly have gone farther than I should in the ex- 
pense matter, without consulting you, but I did not know just where 
to reach you at any time, and men would come to me at the last 
moment and say, now for $5 or $10 or so & so we can do so & so, 
and I simply placed myself in your position and did what I would 
have liked that you would do under the same circumstance. In order 
to show you that my work was quite effectual let me cite to you 
certain precincts in this county where my influence went out. Mo. 
Ridge is the strongest pop precinct in the County save one, the bal- 
ance of the State Republican ticket ran 5 to 6 votes. You received 
16. My German friends were at home that day. In Fritsch precinct 
the usual Republican vote is 10 to 12. Your vote this year was 20. 
In Indianola precinct a hard fight for both yourself and Judge Noval 
was made you ran 4 ahead of Noval, 11 ahead of the highest vote 
on the balance of the state ticket and 23 ahead of the highest vote 
on the county ticket... .” 
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E. C. Hopping, Beaver City drug store proprietor, 
acted as chairman of the judicial committee and coordinated 
the efforts of the various county committees. Republican 
stalwarts made great efforts for Norris, because they real- 
ized that every vote he received and every victory their 
party won would bring the demise of the Populist party in 
Nebraska that much closer. Throughout the campaign 
Norris was deluged with requests by county chairmen and 
other Republican leaders for railroad passes to bring work- 
ers to their home precincts for election day. Railroad 
passes also provided an excellent method of winning dis- 
gruntled Democrats and Populists into the Republican fold. 
Many men, owing to the hard times, roamed about the 
countryside seeking odd jobs. Their votes, it was believed, 
would go to the candidate who provided them with trans- 
portation.’ 


By the end of October Norris’ mail indicated that his 
chances were good; none of the letters were pessimistic. 
The Republicans attacked Welty as a judge. The fact that 
he did not discriminate between bona fide residents and 
non-residents was a point that made an impression in some 
precincts. Norris opposed “the continual and almost end- 
less continuancy for people who had long ago left the coun- 
try with no intention of returning or redeeming their 
lands” while showing little leniency for resident mortgag- 
ors, who were unable to meet interest payments on account 
of crop failures and low prices. Norris argued that, unlike 
Welty, he would grant the resident farmers as much con- 
sideration as the law permitted.** 


McClure in the Beaver City Times blasted Welty as a 
tool of the Burlington and Missouri and other partisan 
papers took up this theme.*® It is doubtful if Norris, a rail- 
road attorney who was literally trying to trade passes for 


27 Charles W. Meeker to G. W. Norris, October 12, 1895; W. R. 
Starr to G. W. Norris, October 18, 1895. 

28S. R. Smith to G. W. Norris, October 26, 1895. Typewritten 
memo p. 7, George W. Norris Papers, Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

29 Alfred Lief, op. cit., pp. 45-47 for press comment on the cam- 


paign. 
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votes, denounced his opponent along these lines. His cam- 
paign was geared on a more personal level: namely, to 
meet as many voters as possible and to stress the necessity 
of judicial integrity. 


Barngrover, the Democratic candidate, was not seri- 
ously considered by the electorate, most of whom regarded 
the campaign as a race between Norris and Welty. But 
Barngrover’s votes prevented either remaining candidate 
from achieving a clear cut victory. The result was confus- 
ing. Norris won by two votes. Only after much time was 
spent in debate and litigation was he granted a certificate 
of election. 


However, shortly after the polls closed on November 
5, as the first unofficial returns came in, Norris thought 
his election was assured without doubt. He defeated Welty 
in Furnas County by over three hundred votes and by over 
two hundred in Red Willow, the most populous counties. 
In predominantly Populist Hitchcock County Welty’s ma- 
jority was about one hundred and thirty-six votes. Chase 
County gave Norris a majority of fifty-five votes. In Fron- 
tier County, the largest in the district, Welty won by a very 
substantial margin. Norris carried Hayes County by sixty- 
seven votes and Gosper County gave him a majority of one 
hundred and thirty-five. The vote in Dundy County was 
small and close enough so as not to affect the first unof- 
ficial results which proclaimed a Norris victory.*® This 
verdict was verified by the eight county canvassing boards 
in the judicial district ; the result was Norris, 4,612; Welty, 
4,610; Barngrover, 431. 


Judge Welty immediately raised the cry of fraud, 
claiming that the figures in Union precinct, Furnas County, 
had been changed in order to give Norris a two vote lead. 
If the ballots had not been tampered with, Welty argued, 


80 A. T. Lardin to G. W. Norris, November 7, 1895; Henry Rice 
to G. W. Norris, November 7, 1895; George C. Eisenhart to G. W. 
Norris, November 7, 1895; Charles W. Meeker to George W. Norris, 
November 8, 1895; J. A. Williams to C. E. Hopping, November 8, 
1895; Perry L. Hole to G. W. Norris, November 14, 1895. 
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he would have carried the precinct by four votes and with 
it the election. He did not say that Norris had manipulated 
the votes, and never, in the furor that arose, did Welty ac- 
cuse Norris personally of direct involvement in the “she- 
nanigans”. As soon as Welty aired these charges, Norris 
contacted all of his judicial committee chairmen and re- 
quested them to examine carefully the precinct records in 
their respective areas for irregularities. He soon found 
evidence in other Furnas county precincts that votes prop- 
erly belonging to him had been rejected. One chairman 
wrote, “I think we can collect enough evidence of irregu- 
larities in Hayes county alone to make 15 votes in your 
favor.” He then presented an outline of the evidence to 
substantiate his claim. In later letters he noted other ru- 
mors of irregularities which might if necessary be exam- 
ined.** 


Norris and his supporters also uncovered evidence of 
fraud in Frontier County which went heavily for Welty in 
the election. The county sheriff believed that Norris “lost 
more votes by irregularities than Welty and a recount 
would increase the number” of his votes. Norris thought 
that A. R. Curzon, a Republican banker of Curtis, had been 
involved in some of these irregularities, because he would 
not give Curzon the assurance that if elected he would de- 
cide in favor of moving the Frontier County seat from 
Stockville to Curtis when the matter came before his court. 
Thus if necessary, Norris was prepared to present counter 
charges to combat Welty’s.** However, until Welty took 
legal action, despite his accusations, Norris was the newly 
elected judge of the Fourteenth Judicial District of the 
State of Nebraska. 


Since Welty’s charges were aired before the public 
and Norris’ evidence remained private, the accusation of 


81G. W. Norris to S. R. Smith, November 11, 1895 (Letter-press 
book); George C. Eisenhart to G. W. Norris, November 16, 1895, 
December 3, 1895 and December 5, 1895. 

382 Perry L. Hole to G. W. Norris, November 13, 1895; Charles W. 
Meeker to G. W. Norris, December 6, 1895; J. W. Williams to G. W. 
Norris, December 12, 1895; J. A. Lynch (Sheriff) to G. W. Norris, 
December 16, 1895; G. W. Norris, op. cit., pp. 65-67. 
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fraud would be leveled against Norris in many of his future 
campaigns. At the time, however, the press throughout the 
state carried the story of his election along with Welty’s 
charges, and letters of congratulations poured in upon Nor- 
ris from delighted Republicans. What Norris expected, and 
this was the reason for his collection of evidence of election 
frauds, was that Welty would apply to the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court for a writ of mandamus to force a correction 
of the canvass. On November 15, Welty and a group of his 
advisers met in an Indianola law office “behind closed 
doors and curtained windows”, and several days later Welty 
did as Norris expected. Since Norris already had evidence 
of fraud and more was being unearthed by his friends, he 
had no doubt he would be able to hold the office, though it 
might take a legal contest to do it.** 


Welty filed a suit to compel the proper authorities to 
certify the returns from Union precinct in Furnas County. 
He claimed that his opponent’s votes had been changed 
from forty to forty-six after the county board had tallied 
the returns. Welty alleged that C. S. Anderson, McClure’s 
law partner, was the culprit who changed the votes in the 
poll book on the Sunday following the canvass. The follow- 
ing day it was noticed that the poll book figures did not 
tally with those of the county commissioners. The total 
was increased, Welty charged, by six votes which thereby 
gave Norris a plurality of two. Both Anderson and County 
Clerk McFadden were Populists who, as supporters of Mc- 
Clure, probably favored Norris in the election. Partisans 
of both men argued and debated these charges, while Nor- 
ris’ followers countered them by alleging that many Norris 
votes had been thrown out by prejudiced election boards 
on account of irregularities in marking. 


On November 26, 1895, the Furnas County canvassing 
board met in Beaver City, pursuant to the mandamus of 
the Supreme Court, and re-examined the judicial vote of 
the entire county. When they were through Norris still 


33 S. R. Smith to G. W. Norris, November 15, 1895; G. W. Norris 
to J. H. Miles, November 12, 1895 (Letter-press book). 
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carried the county by two votes. The board found that the 
Union precinct poll book had been tampered with, as Welty 
had charged. The converted six votes were disallowed, but 
four more votes for Norris were found in the recanvass. 
The county tally as certified by the board was 1375 for 
Norris and 881 for Welty, making a total for the judicial 
district of 4612 votes to 4610 in favor of Norris.** In ac- 
cord with these findings on November 29, every member 
of the state canvassing board signed a certificate of elec- 
tion which declared George W. Norris the legally elected 
judge of the Fourteenth judicial district. The action was 
taken after a long session and over the initial objections of 
Governor Silas A. Holcomb, a Populist and a member of 
the state canvassing board, who at the close of the meeting 
finally signed the document.** 


Thus by the end of November, Norris’ election finally 
became official, with the original vote of 4612 for Norris, 
4610 for Welty, and 431 for Barngrover becoming the final 
recorded vote. Nevertheless, Welty said he would file his 
oath of office with the Secretary of State** and continue to 
hold office, while he brought an ouster proceeding against 
Norris in the Supreme Court of the state. Norris, with 
J. T. McClure acting as his attorney, went to Lincoln in 
April, 1896, to attend a meeting of the Supreme Court at 
which a commissioner was to be appointed to take evidence. 


84 Alfred Lief, op. cit., p. 47. See also affidavits of Norris and 
two members of the Furnas County canvassing board in 1895 which 
were printed before election day in 1899, when Norris sought a second 
term as judge, in Beaver Valley Tribune, November 3, 1899, as well 
as other papers throughout the eight county judicial district. 

85 Nebraska State Journal, November 30, 1895. 

3¢ The Secretary of State of Nebraska did not file the oath of 
office left by Welty as Judge of the Fourteenth Judicial District. He 
returned it to him claiming that he had already issued a certificate 
of election to Norris as judge-elect of that judicial district. See J. A. 
Piper to G. W. Norris, January 8, 1896. 
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In Lincoln they discovered that Judge Welty had dismissed 
his action.** 


Norris later claimed that if the contest had ever been 
tried, with his evidence of manipulation in Hayes, Frontier 
and other counties, he would have won by between fifty 
and one-hundred votes.** When a correspondent asked why 
he did not counter Welty’s charges with evidence of his 
own, he replied “we have not taken the pains to give it 
publicity as Judge Welty always does when he thinks he 
finds something wrong, but prefer to abide our time, and 
let the matter come up for the first time in court.”** How- 
ever, since Norris never had this opportunity, political ene- 
mies continued to charge that the election had been stolen 
for him. 


After ten years in Nebraska, George W. Norris, age 
34, had carved out a remarkable career for himself. About 
to enter upon his judicial duties, after engaging in one of 
the hardest fought campaigns in southwestern Nebraska, 
he had every reason to feel proud of himself and to be 
optimistic about a promising judicial career while possibly 
dreaming about higher political attainments. He was one 
of the youngest district court judges in the history of the 
state. 


But despite numerous reasons for optimism, Norris 
was somewhat melancholy and depressed as the year ended. 


87 Welty dismissed the action primarily because it was bankrupt- 
ing him and his supporters would not or could not come to his aid. 
Norris had some knowledge of Welty’s financial predicament, which 
was similar to his own, before he went to Lincoln. See M. C. Reyn- 
olds to G. W. Norris, February 23, 1896; George C. Eisenhart to 
G. W. Norris, February 22, 1896; Henry Lehman to G. W. Norris, 
March 31, 1896. 

38 George W. Norris, Fighting Liberal, pp. 64-65. Charles W. 
Meeker to G. W. Norris, January 22, 1896; L. H. Cheney to G. W. 
Norris, January 22, 1896; G. W. Norris to A. P. Van Burgh, January 
25, 1896; George C. Eisenhart to G. W. Norris, December 3, 1895, 
December 5, 1895, January 16, 1896, February [no date] 1896 and 
February 22, 1896 for evidence that Eisenhart and others were track- 
ing down further evidence of fraud until literally the very moment 
Welty gave up the fight. 

89 G. W. Norris to S. O. Simonds, January 31, 1896 (Letter-press 
book). 
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He disliked litigation with Welty; the behavior of some of 
his supporters undoubtedly displeased him, and the ex- 
penses he incurred during the campaign (over $3,500) 
were heavy. He feared that a contested court case would 
bankrupt him, while the aid and encouragement he received 
from the Republican party in the state was virtually nil.* 
Norris believed that conspiracy, corporations and corrup- 
tion were united to secure his political downfall. A. T. 
Lardin, an old friend, thought Norris had lived so long 
among Populists that he had absorbed some of their calam- 
ity notions. He believed that with a little effort Norris 
could demolish all the charges and let the truth be known. 
He wrote: 
Are you diligent in sending around ‘pluggers” to the news- 
papers to acquaint them with your side of the story? ... 
Have Republican leaders been put in possession of facts in 
your case and knowledge that you need money to retain 
your position as representative of the party in a fight where 

party honor and prestige are at stake ?4! 

Lardin was trying to raise his spirits. He was aware 
that Norris had fought a hard, skillful campaign, and that 
few observers gave him at the outset a slight chance of 
victory. Here was exhibited the brooding sense of melan- 
choly that periodically overwhelmed Norris. Here too was 
manifested the sense of lonely isolation in a period of vic- 
tory that made him seem so solemn and sad. Norris had 
enjoyed campaigning. The melancholy that made him feel 
almost sorry for himself set in after the results were 
known. In later campaigns too, he was aware that his 
party was not greatly interested in supporting his contest 
chiefly because of his increasingly progressive position. 
This factor, of course, helped to increase his sense of isola- 
tion and realization that in politics he almost always had 
to go it alone. These traits were evident by the end of his 
first important campaign. They would become possibly 
more pronounced. They were more widely observed in 
future years. 


«0G. W. Norris to W. E. Andrews, January 11, 1896 (Letter- 
press book); G. W. Norris to George W. Post, September 4, 1896. 
41A. T. Lardin to G. W. Norris, December 31, 1895. 


GEORGE W. NORRIS: NEBRASKA MORALIST 


BY NORMAN L. ZUCKER" 


LTHOUGH George W. Norris was primarily inter- 

ested in domestic reform and made his greatest con- 

tributions to American democracy on the national 
scene, he was also very much aware of international events. 
The years from 1903 to 1942 in which the Nebraskan served 
in Congress marked the reluctant end of America’s tradi- 
tional policy of national-continentalism and saw the in- 
choate stages of a new foreign policy of internationalism. 
The United States, which had vigorously entered the twen- 
tieth century by triumphing over a declining Spain in a 
“splendid little war,” within two decades was embroiled in 
a European war which was neither splendid nor little. 
World War I was followed by the Versailles Treaty, the 
League of Nations, a rejuvenated World Court, the pious 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, unfruitful disarmament conferences, 
and then by aggression and another World War. 


1The assistance of Professor Edward McNall Burns, chairman 
of the Department of Political Science, Rutgers University, for his 
counsel in the preparation of this paper is gratefully acknowledged. 





Norman L. Zucker ts an assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Zucker is currently completing a book 
on Senator Norris and the American progressive tradition. 
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The turbulence of international affairs forced George 
W. Norris to think about the problems of war and peace 
and to formulate a philosophy for the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs. He carried into his conception of world poli- 
tics a confidence in the democratic processes of logic, rea- 
son, and law and a humanistic belief in the brotherhood 
of man. His philosophy of world democracy was condi- 
tioned by his rigorous concept of moral justice and tended 
to be a combination of idealism and naivete. He reduced 
the multiple causes of international conflict to the nefarious 
activities of Wall Street and the arms and munitions mak- 
ers. Similarly, his peace panaceas lacked sophistication be- 
cause he unquestioningly assumed that the nations of the 
world would readily accept disarmament. Unfortunately 
Senator Norris lacked a mature understanding of the in- 
tricacies of foreign affairs and the complex subtleties of 
international power politics. 


Nonetheless, one should not castigate him too harshly. 
His greatest energies were directed toward solving pressing 
national problems. And his sincerity remains unquestioned. 
If, like Micah, he longed for a civilization in which nation 
no longer warred against nation and there were no swords 
and no spears but only plowshares and pruning-hooks, he 
held a vision worth dreaming. 





Perhaps of all the votes which George W. Norris cast 
in his Congressional career he is best remembered for his 
vote against the United States’ entrance into World War I. 
When President Woodrow Wilson reluctantly presented to 
Congress his idealistic request for America to “vindicate 
the principles of peace and justice”? so as to make the 
world safe for democracy, Senator Norris listened but 
could not agree. 


Two days after the President’s address, on April 4, 
1917, Norris arose in the Senate to oppose Wilson’s request 
for a declaration of war. America’s entrance into this for- 
eign war, he believed, was not inspired by humanitarian 


2 Woodrow Wilson, Address to Congress, April 2, 1917. 
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considerations and would serve no cause for humanity. The 
United States was on the verge of war because “of the in- 
fluence of money.”* Norris contended that the American 
people had been tricked into a war hysteria by a large num- 
ber of newspapers and news agencies in “the greatest prop- 
aganda that the world has ever known to manufacture 
sentiment in favor of war.” America had been misled as 
“to the real history and true facts by the almost unanimous 
demand of the great combination of wealth that has a di- 
rect financial interest in our participation in the war.” 
The Nebraskan charged that the real reason the United 
States was entering the war was the fact that Wall Street 
had “loaned many hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
Allies in this controversy.””* 


To support his views that financial involvement was a 
factor in causing America’s entrance into the war, Norris 
quoted from a letter written by a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange which expressed “the Wall Street view” 
that stocks and bonds would appreciate when the United 
States entered the war. The Senator had now been carried 
away and in emotional terms gave hyperbolic expression 
to his devil theory of war. In answer to the rhetorical ques- 
tion: “To whom does war bring prosperity?” he stated that 
war brings no prosperity to the great mass of common citi- 
zens, but it does bring prosperity to the monied classes. As 
anger seethed throughout the Senate Chamber Norris ve- 
hemently asserted: 

War brings prosperity to the stock gamblers on Wall 
Street. To those who are already in possession of more 
wealth that can be realized or enjoyed . . . Human suffering 
and the sacrifice of human life are necessary, but Wall Street 
considers only the dollars and cents .. . the stock brokers 
would not, of course, go to war, because the very object they 
have in bringing on war is profit, and therefore they must 
remain in their Wall Street offices in order to share in the 
great prosperity they say war will bring. The volunteer of- 
ficer, even the drafting officer, will not find them. They will 


be concealed in their palatial offices on Wall Street, sitting 
behind mahogany desks, covered with clipped coupons—cou- 


3 Congressional Record, 65th Congress, ist Session, 1:215. 
4 Cong. Rec., 65th Cong., Ist Sess., 1:213. 
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pons soiled with the sweat of honest toil, coupons stained 

with mothers’ tears, coupons dyed in the lifeblood of their 

fellow men. 
America was going into the war “upon the command of 
gold.” A vote in favor of the war resolution was the equiv- 
alent of committing a sin against humanity. Norris con- 
tinued his diatribe: “I would like to say this to the war 
god; ‘You shall not coin into gold the lifeblood of my breth- 
ren’... 1 feel we are about to put the dollar sign upon the 
American flag.” The only reason America was entering 
the war was “to preserve the commercial right of American 
citizens to deliver munitions of war to belligerent nations.’’* 


Norris predicted that the munitions makers would 
make immense fortunes at the expense of society. Dire 
consequences might possibly follow. The balance of society 
would become poorer and poorer with the burden of in- 
creased taxation, until the country in time would become 
bankrupt, or else society would become bipolarized. Car- 
ried away by his own rhetoric he warned that there would 
be “a class of aristocracy and another class of citizens who 
would be practically slaves. All the property would be held 
by a few and in the end it would mean revolution.’ 


The argument outlining economic involvement was then 
buttressed by an appeal to traditional isolationist senti- 
ments.’ The troubles of Europe should be settled by Europe 
and the United States should remain absolutely neutral. If 
America entered the war, Norris warned, there would be 
entanglements which would continue and bring their evil 
influence upon many generations yet unborn. In an atti- 
tude of a plague on both your houses, he traced the route 
by which America had slowly retreated from neutrality to 
its current position on that unhappy April day. Both Eng- 
land and Germany had established military zones and 


5 Cong. Rec., 65th Cong., Ist Sess., 1.214. 

6 Cong. Rec., 64th Cong., 1st Sess., 11:11189. 

7 Norris never changed his mind that the United States’ entrance 
into World War I was motivated primarily by economic reasons. 
Twenty years later in a speech advocating President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s cash and carry principle he reaffirmed his belief that the 
dollar sign had been placed upon the American flag. 


or*o 
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warned neutral shipping from entering into the prohibited 
areas. In order to enforce her prohibitions, England had 
resorted to the use of submerged mines and Germany had 
resorted to the use of submarines. These were actions on 
the part of the belligerents which were contrary to all 
principles of international law and humanity. Germany 
was behaving with more humanity than England because 
the submarine was capable of exercising some degree of 
discretion and judgment, whereas the sea mine was an ab- 
solute unthinking menace to shipping. 


In elaborating on the consequences of the establish- 
ment of the war zones Norris accused President Wilson of 
pro-British feeling. Of course, he reasoned, more ships and 
more American lives were lost from the action of subma- 
rines than from English mines in the North Sea simply 
because the Administration had acquiesced in the British 
zones and kept American ships out of it while we refused 
to recognize the legality of the German war zone. Both the 
English and German orders declaring military zones were 
illegal and contrary to international law. “The only differ- 
ence,” stated Norris, “is that in the case of Germany we 
have persisted in our protest, while in the case of England 
we have submitted.”* 


Senator Norris postulated a series of four alternatives 
which the American Government could have followed in 
the face of the extraordinary orders establishing war zones. 
First, America could have defied both England and Ger- 
many and have gone to war with both these nations for 
violating international law and interfering with neutral 
rights. Second, America had a technical right to defy one 
and to acquiesce in the other. Third, America could have 
denounced their actions as illegal, acquiesced in them, and 
thus remained neutral with both sides. In short, this would 
have amounted to a declaration to American ship owners 
that these orders were contrary to international law and 
were unjust, but that the provocation was insufficient to 
cause the United States to go to war in defense of its neu- 


8 Cong. Rec., 65th Cong., 1st Sess., 1:214. 
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tral rights. Fourth, America might have declared an em- 
bargo against either one of the belligerent governments 
that had persisted in maintaining its military zone. Norris 
was of the opinion that if America had followed this last 
alternative the zones would have been of short duration. 
America should have maintained from the beginning the 
strictest neutrality and would have avoided the present un- 
happy circumstance.’ 


Congress did not heed the anti-war position of George 
W. Norris, Robert M. La Follette and others, and declared 
war against Germany. Once America had joined the hos- 
tilities, Norris, notwithstanding his firm opposition to the 
war, supported the military program. However, he re- 
mained convinced that America had entered into an unholy 
crusade for unholy reasons. 


The Nebraskan’s suspicion of Wall Street and the arms 
and munitions makers also extended to diplomatic secrecy. 
One of the difficulties with existing international relations, 
Norris maintained, was that there was too much secrecy. 
“Secrecy in government of any kind,” the Senator once 
wrote, “always brings on suspicion and many times serious 
difficulties resulting even in war.”*° Norris believed that 
complete publicity in the conduct of international relations 
would go a long way to preserve the peace of the world. It 
was the problem of armament, however, that disturbed him 
the most. “It is a historical fact,” he stated, “that no na- 
tion that has kept on increasing its army and developing 
its navy has not finally found an excuse to use them in 
battle.”™ 


® Norris had previously offered an amendment to the ship pur- 
chase bill in the hope of maintaining neutrality. This amendment 
provided: “That no vessel shall be purchased under this act which 
sails under the flag of any nation at war with any other nation 
which is at peace with the United States, unless prior to such pur- 
chase an understanding or agreement shall have been reached that 
will avoid any international difficulty or dispute regarding such 
purchase.” Cong. Rec., 63rd Cong., 3rd Sess., 3:2543. 

10 George W. Norris, “If I Were President,” unpublished manu- 
script, n.d., 26, George W. Norris Papers, Division of Manuscripts, 
Library of Congress. 

11 Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., 1st Sess., 3:2592. 
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There would always be pressure, he admitted, for na- 
tional armament. The militarists and corporations who 
had made billions from the manufacture of war materials 
would want to continue making their unconscionable and 
immoral profits. Programs of military preparedness were 
a waste of sustenance for things which brought no eco- 
nomic return. Furthermore, such programs acted as di- 
visive elements in society. “War and the preparation for 
war,” Norris asserted, “makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer.” The desire for profits on the part of the arms 
and munitions makers constituted the motivating force be- 
hind public sentiment in favor of a large military estab- 
lishment. “If the governments of the world made their 
own armor plate and eliminated private gain,” the Ne- 
braskan reasoned, “we would see the navies to a great ex- 
tent disappear from the waters of the earth.” 


As far back as 1910, while still a member of the House 
of Representatives, Norris had introduced an amendment 
to reduce naval appropriations.** And during the Senatorial 
debate on military preparedness prior to the First World 
War he unsuccessfully offered an amendment to the naval 
appropriations bill designed to forestall the building of new 
battleships until after the conclusion of the European War. 
The Norris Amendment unrealistically provided that con- 
struction on the naval vessels appropriated within the bill 
could not be commenced until the President had made an 
effort to secure an agreement for the establishment of a 
permanent international court of arbitration." 


12 Cong. Rec., 64th Cong., 1st Sess., 11:10934. 
Norris was realistic enough to realize that his jeremiads against 
additional military expenditures would amount to nought. And so, 
in an effort to mitigate some of the evil consequences involved in 
armament procurement he advocated raising the additional revenue 
by increasing the income tax on large fortunes and by imposing a 
progressive federal inheritance tax. The munitions-bankers thesis 
that Wall Street had beguiled the country into war, held by Norris 
and many others was revived in the 1930’s. Both Merchants of Death 
edited by Helmuth C. Engelbrecht in 1934 and the Nye Committee 
report of 1935 imputed war guilt to the world’s international muni- 
tions tycoons. 

13 Cong. Rec., 61st Cong., 2nd Sess., 4:4443. 

14 Cong. Rec., 64th Cong., Ist Sess., 11:10934. 
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An increase in naval appropriations, to Norris, implied 
an initiation of a parade of horrors. If America would 
start out on a race to surpass the world in naval armament, 
soon other nations would join the race. The effect would 
be cumulative, with every country of any consequence even- 
tually joining the mad race. It was nothing more than 
common sense to limit the navy. If such limitation was 
not forthcoming, dire economic consequences would surely 
follow. Bankruptcy would overtake America and blossom 
into political and social chaos. “When a nation goes through 
the court of bankruptcy,” Norris warned, “every step that 
it takes is moistened with the blood of innocent human 
beings.” The end result is revolution followed by bolshe- 
vism. 


Always without exception Bolsheviks hold their sway 
where revolution takes place, and we can, by overtaxing the 
people of the world and the people of this country more 
quickly than by any other means known to man, drive this 
world into Bolshevism and destruction, into bankruptcy, into 
rebellion, into revolution.15 


If social and financial disaster did not occur, then war 
would be the inevitable result of such a naval race. Inex- 
orably, conflict is the result of armament races. Norris 
dolefully predicted that if the world continued to arm, ulti- 
mately there would be another World War. 


America, accordingly, was in a unique position to con- 
tribute to the peace of the world by not increasing its navy. 
Great Britain in persisting in its continuance of the arma- 
ment race was doing a disservice both to herself and to the 
world. However, if England refused to stop constructing 
more ships, the United States should not worry about the 
matter. Norris, to support this view, was fond of quoting 
from Theodore Roosevelt’s Fear God and Take Your Own 
Part. Roosevelt, always a proponent of a strong American 
navy, had pointed out that the American navy need not sur- 
pass the British navy in size and efficiency because the 
probabilities that the United States would go to war with 
Great Britain were exceedingly negligible. Even if Eng- 


15 Cong. Rec., 67th Cong., ist Sess., 2:1415. 
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land decided to continue her foolish arms race, the United 
States must unilaterally cease constructing monsters of de- 
struction. “The question of naval armament for practical 
purposes reduces itself,” Norris declared, “‘to that of Great 
Britain and the United States.”** The other nations of the 
world were building battleships only because they consid- 
ered it necessary as a result of the position of hegemony 
held by the United States and Great Britain. Therefore, 
Senator Norris, in 1929, the year in which President Her- 
bert Hoover declared that the current expenditure of the 
American government on military activities constituted the 
largest military budget of any nation in the world, pro- 
posed an amendment to the naval bill then pending in the 
Senate. 


The Amendment sought a conference between Great 
Britain and the United States for the purpose of limiting 
naval cruisers. The Nebraskan believed that it would be a 
great deal easier to reach an agreement between the two 
major powers and on only one issue of armament. This 
would eliminate the possibility of excuses being given by 
either or both of the conferees. Norris was of the opinion 
that if America made this proposal to its rival on the sea, 
especially coming so soon after the great powers had rati- 
fied the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris which solemnly con- 
demned recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies, the sentiment of the entire world would be 
directed toward Great Britain. The people of England 
would force its government to accept the American offer. 
Thus, it would not be necessary to have the agreement ap- 
proved by the other nations of the world. Bilateral action 
on the part of the United States and Great Britain was all 
that was needed to stop the foolish armament race. 


The Senator from Nebraska was not particularly sur- 
prised when his amendment for bilateral disarmament 
talks died quietly. At times Norris despaired of ever seeing 
the fruition of disarmament meetings. During the discus- 
sion in the Senate of the disarmament article (Article 8) 


16 Cong. Rec., 70th Cong., 2nd Sess., 3:2674, 2620, 2840. 
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in the Covenant of the League of Nations, he had predicted 
that it would be highly doubtful if disarmament would ever 
occur. He believed that Great Britain would never consent 
to any form of disarmament that did not leave her in full 
control of the seas.’ And in a letter to his biographer, Al- 
fred Lief, he expressed scant hope for successful disarma- 
ment conferences because these sessions were always com- 
posed “of men who do not believe in disarmament.” Nothing 
would come of the conferences but an empty gesture. “If 
our delegates and the delegates of other countries are navy 
men who believe in big navies, it would not make much dif- 
ference what they discussed. The outcome would always be 
the same.””** 


Nevertheless, despite his occasional discouragement, 
the Senator’s abiding faith in the ultimate triumph of pub- 
lic opinion justified his continued advocacy of disarmament 
proposals. Norris always believed that: 

In every civilized Government public sentiment is the 
great moving force that will ultimately and finally be vic- 
torious. Statesmen do not always know it, rulers do not al- 
ways recognize it, but in the end it will always prevail. . . 
This sentiment that comes up from the common people will 


finally reach the rulers and make its influence felt upon 
thrones.19 


Although the Senator never lost his faith in the col- 
lective wisdom of the common people and the utility of in- 
ternational meetings, his traditional opposition to arma- 
ment and American involvement in world affairs began to 
undergo a slow transformation during the middle 1930’s as 
a reaction to the harsh policies of militant dictatorships in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. He staunchly approved of 
President Roosevelt’s 1935 neutrality proclamation; the 
proper policy was “to abstain entirely from foreign en- 


17 Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., Ist Sess., 1-9: 8567. 
18 Norris to Alfred Lief, December 30, 1931. Norris Papers. 
19 Cong. Rec., 64th Cong., Ist Sess., 11:10931. 
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tanglements.”*° But his belief that an armaments race led 
only to a holocaust began to be modified under the pressure 
of foreign events. Armament, he reluctantly admitted, al- 
though extremely distressing, might become an unwanted 
necessity." 


By March, 1938, after Hitler had occupied and an- 
nexed Austria to Germany, the Nebraskan had come to be- 
lieve that developments outside American borders might 
invite war unless the United States was prepared. He 
stated that he had modified his position somewhat “on the 
question of a large Navy at least to the extent” that Amer- 
ica should be “armed to a greater extent than Japan is 
armed or greater than either Italy or Germany is armed.” 
He had begun to realize that “if the policies of Hitler or 
Mussolini or Japan are carried to their logical conclusion 
the doctrine they advocate will spread and the civilized 
world ultimately will have to contend against the barbarous 
conduct they have inaugurated. “Force,” he observed, “is 
the only thing which stops them from conquering the 
world.” Six months before the Munich debacle signaled 
the impending European struggle, Senator Norris expressed 
a desire to have the United States participate in a confer- 
ence with the other nations of the world that opposed the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. However, he was not in favor of any 
conference in which America would “be bound in any way 
to engage in war in Europe or Asia.”* Armed neutrality 
should be the watchword for America. 


Shortly after Hitler’s armies invaded Poland, Norris, 
on October 3, 1939, delivered a nation-wide radio address 


20 Neutrality would prevent Wall Street from pushing the United 
States into another war. In a letter to one of his correspondents, 
Norris reaffirmed his financial-interest theory of war. “If we con- 
tinue to trade with warring nations, the danger will be that those 
who have thus obtained a financial interest in the war, will start 
propaganda in order to get America into the war to save their finan- 
cial investments.” Norris to Richard Manthey, October 14, 1935. 
Norris Papers. 

21 The first indication that Norris was altering his preparedness 
position came after Mussolini’s rape of Ethiopia. Cong. Rec., 74th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., 6:6805. 

22 United States News, March 28, 1938. 
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in which he outlined a policy for the American government 
to pursue which would be least liable to get America into 
another European war. He predicated his argument on the 
isolationist doctrine that “the struggle going on in Europe 
is Europe’s struggle.” It is a catastrophe which is beyond 
the jurisdiction of the United States. America should learn 
from the lessons of the last war. The United States gov- 
ernment, during World War I, had become a collection 
agency. “Financial influence was brought to bear to bring 
the American Government into the war.” In order to pre- 
vent a repetition of American blood being coined into gold 
it was necessary to change the Embargo Law. 


Senator Norris followed President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy urging a change in the neutrality legislation. He ad- 
vocated the principle of cash and carry—it should be un- 
lawful to export or transport to a belligerent nation any- 
thing of any kind until title to the property had been trans- 
ferred and the goods paid for. “Therefore, no American 
citizen will have any interest whatever in the property sold, 
and if the property is destroyed on the seas, no American 
citizen will have any financial interest in it.” The Nebras- 
kan was in favor of making it unlawful for any American 
vessel to carry passengers or war materials to any port of 
a belligerent nation. In addition, no American citizen or 
vessel should be permitted to proceed into any combat area 
upon the seas. No American citizen should be permitted to 
travel on ships of any belligerent nation, and no commer- 
cial American ship should be armed. Norris favored FDR’s 
proposal that it be made unlawful “for any person within 
the United States to purchase bonds or securities or other 
obligations of any belligerent government, or any political 
subdivision of such government.’ 


In short, Norris took the position that the prevention 
of economic ties and the elimination of possible incidents 
would prevent the United States from being catapulted into 
a European war. He conceded that the proposed changes 


28 George W. Norris, “American Neutrality.” Cong. Rec., 76th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., 2:A128. 
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in the Embargo Law—particularly the cash and carry prin- 
ciple—might be somewhat favorable to France and Eng- 
land. But favoritism was permissible insofar as France 
and England were fighting the battle of humanity and civ- 
ilization against immoral and dishonorable foes. 


George W. Norris had evolved slowly a rationale which 
permitted him to depart from his traditional isolationism 
and enter into a form of modified interventionism.* The 
Senator now believed that the “world is confronted with 
two radically different philosophies of government.” These 
forms of government were either democratic or dictatorial. 
The dictatorial philosophy of government—the Hitlerian 
ethic—hithertofore had never been proposed in any civil- 
ized society. “That theory is that any government has the 
right to conquer any other government or any other people 
if it has the power to do so.”**> This philosophy of govern- 
ment started first with Japan when she stole Manchukuo. 
Then Mussolini adopted the policy and conquered Abys- 
sinia. Finally Hitler carried the precedent further, and 
Russia followed suit by making war on Finland. 


By 1941, Norris had come to the conclusion that Amer- 
ica must give aid as well as moral support to England in 
her battle against Hitler. Nevertheless, when the Lend 
Lease Bill, bearing the numerical designation H.R.1776, a 
date so redolent of freedom, arrived in the Senate, Norris, 


24 Although Norris was willing to modify his previous stand 
against an increase in naval armament and support to the Allies, he 
nevertheless remained adamant in his opposition to compulsory mili- 
tary service. His great objection to such legislation was the effect 
it would have on America in the years to come. It would bring about 
a radical change in the historic course of the American nation—it 
would lead to militarism. “If we are to have compulsory military 
training in time of peace,” he said in the Senate, “we shall put our- 
selves on a level with the dictator nations of the world.”” Compulsory 
military training was synonymous with militarism and all its evil 
effects. Cong. Rec., 76th Cong., 3rd Sess., 9:10113. 

25 This rationale on forms of government and the need for Amer- 
ican aid to England was set forth in Norris’ radio address “The 
Lend-Lease Bill” on February 26, 1941, and reached its climax in a 
commencement address given by him at Wooster College, Ohio, on 
June 16, 1941, in which the dictatorships were characterized as hav- 
ing “pagan philosophies of government.” Cong. Rec., 77th Cong., 
ist Sess., 10: A873. 
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despite his deep attachment to the cause of England, could 
not completely abandon his traditional ties to American 
isolation. He proposed an amendment designed to insure 
America against being drawn into a foreign war: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize the 
President, without the consent of Congress, to send the 
armed forces of the United States to fight on foreign soil 
outside of the Western Hemisphere or the territorial or in- 


sular possessions of the United States, including the Philip- 
pine Islands.2¢ 


The Senator recognized that the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Bill would convert the United States from a friendly 
neutral into a full-fledged non-belligerent. However, aside 
from the idealistic reasons for aiding Great Britain, he be- 
lieved there were sound economic reasons for the lend-lease 
program. Should Hitler vanquish England, Europe would 
then be under his domination and the United States then 
would be shut out of European commerce. Furthermore, 
Hitler would be able to infiltrate the South American coun- 
tries. America would be confined to her own borders and 
her foreign trade would dwindle and then disappear. Com- 
mon business sense, Norris pragmatically asserted, should 
show it was cheaper for England to fight Hitler than the 
United States. “If England goes down to an honorable 
grave, there will be no one left to confront these Axis 
Powers except our own Government, and we shall have to 
spend $2.00 to $1.00 of theirs to build the same amount of 
armaments. If England fails, America will soon reach the 
time when our own efforts at preparation will destroy us.”’" 


The problem of lend-lease to Great Britain, however, 
had become moot after Pearl Harbor. Once again George 
W. Norris sat in the Senate and listened to a President 
gravely request a declaration of war. This time the now 
aged Nebraskan voted for war. Norris always maintained 
that there was no inconsistency in his attitude toward the 
two war resolutions. The circumstances in 1917 and in 1941 
were dissimilar. The basic difference was that in 1917 


26 Cong. Rec., 77th Cong., ist Sess., 2:1979. 
27 Cong. Rec., 77th Cong., 1st Sess., 10:A874. 
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there was no immediate threat of war reaching American 
soil, whereas in 1941 an act of aggression had been com- 
mitted against the United States. 


However, even before December 7, 1941, Norris had 
recognized that the character of the Fuhrer’s aggression 
was not the same as the Kaiser’s machinations. In an 
article provocatively entitled “US Must Save Britain Even 
If It Means War” Norris wrote: 

We were, in my opinion not justified in entering the last 
world war, but conditions which confronted us then have no 
similarity to the conditions which confront us now. At that 
time there was still honor among nations and men, even 
though they were enemies upon the battlefield. The enslave- 
ment of peoples was not then at stake. There was no like- 
lihood that the life of our own nation, as well as that of 
every other democracy in the world, would be endangered, 
no matter what the outcome of the war might be. There 
was no claim or belief in the mind of anyone that, if Ger- 
many won the war, it would be followed by a war in this 
hemisphere. However, in this war, we are confronted with 


an enemy whose ambitions are known to the world and that 
means destruction of every democracy in the world.28 


Norris’ willingness to defend democracy even at the un- 
happy price of war was thoroughly consistent with his pre- 
vious attitude despite his first anti-war vote. As far back 
as 1916, when he opposed the Wilson preparedness program 
he had conceded that war often had settled questions in the 
interest of liberty and humanity.** World War I had been 
instigated at the command of gold and involved no humani- 
tarian considerations, but World War II was a struggle to 
preserve democracy. 


Although war might be justified to preserve democ- 
racy, Norris still contended that recourse to it to solve in- 
ternational disputes was illogical, atavistic, and archaic. 
The greatest disgrace of the century was the fact that war 
between civilized nations remained a possibility. War, a 
relic of barbarism, was a condition painful “to every lover 


28 George W. Norris, “US Must Save Britain Even If It Means 
War,” The Sunday Oregonian, September 14, 1941. 
29 Cong. Rec., 64th Cong., Ist Sess., 11:10932. 
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of humanity and to every believer in the great brotherhood 
of man.’’*° 





George W. Norris with his abiding faith in the wisdom 
of the common man and his belief in the progress of civili- 
zation entertained the hope that logic and humanity would 
ultimately triumph and war would become an unpleasant 
memory. Fully five years before the outbreak of World 
War I and a decade in advance of the fight in the United 
States Senate over the confirmation of the Versailles settle- 
ments, Norris in a Chautauqua tour had advocated a 
League of Nations to prevent war and ensure permanent 
peace." He did not, however, develop a systematic expres- 
sion of his views that arbitration rather than war should 
be the basis for the settlement of international disputes 
until Europe was actually at war. 


Arbitration to settle national disputes, he believed, is 
a manifestation of being civilized. Insofar as every civil- 
ized nation of the world requires its subjects to submit 
their differences to law courts for settlement there is no 
justifiable reason why kings and rulers should settle their 
disputes on the battlefield. The ruling clique of the world 
should begin to realize that sentiment for world peace has 
been growing rapidly for many years. “This is because the 
great common people of the world who have been compelled 
to fight the battle of kings and rulers have realized from 
their own experience and their own observation the un- 
reasonableness and criminal folly of going to war.” This 
sentiment for peace, Norris contended, has not come down 
from the throne but has come up from the people to the 
ruling classes. The people know that might does not make 
right and that war is not only wrong and useless but it 
brings misery to the victor as well as to the vanquished. 
The time had come to build for international peace. The 
difficult problem was agreeing to the method of attaining 
this peace. Norris optimistically believed universal peace 


30 Cong. Rec., 65th Cong., Ist Sess., 1:215. 
81George W. Norris, Fighting Liberal: The Autobiography of 
George W. Norris, (New York, 1945), 203. 
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would be capable of attainment, for the passions of men 
are the same throughout the world. “Humanity is broader 
than nationality and embraces within its scope the entire 
world.”*? The English, French, Germans, and others, he 
said, will ultimately come to realize that there is no real 
enmity among them; there is only friendship. As soon as 
the peoples of the world realize that it is the rulers who 
bring on war they will have a different attitude. The Ger- 
man farmer and the French farmer who till the soil with 
only an imaginary line between their farms are basically 
friends. 


However, Norris granted that the inherent friendship 
of people toward other people is subject to the historical 
tensions caused by a strain of jealousy that is the residue 
of barbarian times. The early national rulers had resorted 
to trickery, chicanery, and dishonesty in their attempts to 
conquer additional territory. This created mutual distrust 
among the nations which still permeated the framework of 
the whole European culture. But, in the New World these 
conditions did not prevail. The divine right of kings and 
the right of conquest had been repudiated. America, thus, 
was unique among the nations of the world in this respect. 
“Our entire national life,” Norris affirmed in the Senate, 
“has been emblematic of an unselfish respect for the right 
of other nations and is not tainted with that suspiciousness 
which has come down to others from ancient times.** As an 
example of this, Norris uncritically cited the role President 
Theodore Roosevelt had played in the termination of the 
Russo-Japanese War.** 


In the midst of World War I, Norris contended that 
the world was ready for permanent peace. Certainly Eu- 
rope would welcome eternal peace. He suggested, accord- 
ingly, that at the close of the struggle the President of the 


82 Cong. Rec., 64th Cong., 1st Sess., 11:10931. 

83 Cong. Rec., 64th Cong., Ist Sess., 11:10932. 

84 Norris, perhaps bedazzled by Theodore Roosevelt’s subsequent 
Nobel peace prize, failed to recognize that TR’s diplomacy during 
the Treaty of Portsmouth had been preceded by the secret Taft- 
Katsura memorandum and was a product of machtpolitik rather than 
idealism. 
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United States, after having been duly authorized by Con- 
gress, should propose to the belligerent nations that the 
United States would be willing to enter into a treaty of 
peace with them. In such a treaty a permanent court of 
arbitration would be established for the settlement of all 
future international disputes. This treaty of peace would 
also provide for the limitation of both land and sea arma- 
ment. An international navy would be maintained to en- 
force the decrees of the international court. 


In elaborating the conditions for the establishment of 
a peace mechanism Norris adopted as his model the Hague 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. In instances of rational 
disagreement that could not be settled by diplomacy the 
contending parties would select a tribunal from a panel of 
this international court. Norris, at this time, believed that 
the judges of this court would be free from any bias and 
would dispense equal justice to any of the petitioning coun- 
tries. Ultimately, the world would have a body of interna- 
tional jurists who would devote their full time and energies 
to the settlement of international disputes. Any question 
once determined by this great court would become a beacon 
light of peace for future generations. 


It was indeed a sad commentary on modern civiliza- 
tion, he argued, that the great nations of the world while 
compelling their own citizens to submit their disputes to 
tribunals organized under general law, themselves violated 
the principles of the very law which they enforce upon their 
subjects. Norris naively believed that “the same principle 
of law and equity that settles an ordinary lawsuit before a 
justice of the peace will, if properly applied, without any 
change or addition, settle every dispute that can possibly 
arise between nations.’’* 


George W. Norris was an idealist who accepted the 
American concept of mission. He felt “the eternal hand of 
fate . . . beckoning for America to take the lead.” “The 
American government,” he asserted, was “the one nation 


35 Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., Ist Sess., 3:2592. 
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in all the world that can take the first step” in establishing 
permanent world harmony.** Yet when the test came to 
help create an international league and establish arbitra- 
tion courts, Norris opposed these proposed plans. Essen- 
tially the Nebraskan based his opposition to the ratification 
of the treaty of peace with Germany and the establishment 
of the League of Nations on the contention that they were 
offensive to principles of justice. The Versailles treaty, he 
moralized, was founded on no principle of equity and con- 
tained within itself the seeds of wickedness and injustice. 
He insisted that the constitution for a League of Nations 
should concentrate only on those elements absolutely neces- 
sary to carry out the object of the compact. All other items 
would be extraneous and lend themselves to the creation of 
additional problems. Accordingly, the peacemakers should 
devote themselves to four major issues: the elimination of 
armament among nations, the abolition of conquest, the re- 
nunciation of secrecy in international relations, and the 
establishment of a mechanism of arbitration for disputes 
among nations. 


In 1919, Senator Norris was not afraid that entering 
such a League of Nations would amount to a surrendering 
of America’s sovereignty. Admittedly, complete liberty of 
action would be circumscribed by the constitution of the 
League; but this, he insisted, is something which is true of 
every agreement in civilization. “Absolute freedom in any 
civilized society can not be had, and the assertion and at- 
tempt to practice such freedom is anarchy. The only man 
who has complete personal liberty is the barbarian living 
alone in the woods.” Norris acknowledged that “human 
society is built upon the principle that we must surrender 
some of our individual freedom for the benefit of the 
whole.”’** 


He was willing to include the Monroe Doctrine within 
the purview of the proposed League of Nations. In this 
respect Norris was unlike many isolationists who feared 


36 Cong. Rec., 64th Cong., Ist Sess., 11:10932-10833. 
81 Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., Ist Sess., 3:2593. 
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that joining the League would mean that henceforth Euro- 
pean nations might encroach upon exclusive American con- 
trol of the Western Hemisphere. He argued it would be 
acceptable to do this because the Monroe Doctrine would 
never have been promulgated had there been no secret 
treaties and secret agreements. The object of the Monroe 
Doctrine, he said, was to prohibit conquest within the West- 
ern Hemisphere by the nations of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Norris, again contrary to prevalent isolationist sentiment, 
saw in the League a means whereby America might avoid 
entangling alliances. 


Norris pointed out, however, that the Versailles Treaty 
contained not only a provision for a League of Nations, but 
a remaking of the entire map of the world. It violated 
every sense of justice with the transfer of a great portion 
of the Chinese Empire to Japan. Section 158 of the Treaty 
provided that all rights, privileges, and possessions of Ger- 
many in China would be turned over to Japan. The Senator 
strongly believed that the practical result of this provision 
would amount to giving Japan control over China. Ger- 
many initially had no right in China “that any honest man 
was bound to respect.” This action transferred millions of 
innocent people to the rule and control of their worst enemy 
and was violative of the principle of self-determination of 
peoples. Japan’s bestial activities in Korea were a prelude 
to what would happen in China. The Nebraskan did not 
wish to build an international tribunal founded “upon the 
betrayal of any people, however weak.’’®* 


88 On September 7, 1919, Senator Norris delivered in the Senate 
a lengthy and sometimes painfully obvious allegorical dissertation on 
the Shantung settlement which embodied a covert attack on Presi- 
dent Wilson. The allegory had to do with characters whose identity 
was plain from the descriptive names given to them—Bill Kaiser, 
John Chinaman, Mr. Jap, Miss Korea, John Bull, Mr. French, Mr. 
Italiano, and Miss Columbia. These people lived in a place called the 
“Troubled Community.” Bill Kaiser breaks loose and begins preying 
upon his neighbors. The allegory touches only incidentally the First 
World War; it is devoted to the Shantung seizure by Bill Kaiser and 
the subsequent course of Mr. Jap in driving out Bill Kaiser and his 
taking possession of Shantung for himself. Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., 
ist Sess., 3:2593-2595. 
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Not only was the transference of Chinese sovereignty 
to Japan indefensible, but the procedure by which this was 
brought about was reprehensible and indefensible, for it in- 
volved the use of secret diplomacy. The treaty then would 
be giving sanction to the employment of secret diplomacy. 
Sanctioning Japanese control over China would also amount 
to giving Japan free reign to destroy Christianity and es- 
tablish paganism. The secret treaties entered into by Eng- 
land, Japan, and France, by which Shantung was turned 
over to Japan were in direct violation of the Fourteen 
Points, and particularly of that portion which provided for 
self-determination of peoples. 


Norris wanted to strike Article 10 from the Treaty 
because the real object of it was “to maintain the world 
supremacy of the British Empire, and the next object... 
to maintain the Japanese Empire.” The Nebraskan, along 
with many others who had reservations about joining the 
League, was of the opinion that the British Empire would 
have too much voting power in the League. “It seems to 
me,” Norris observed in the Senate, “that the wording of 
the document demonstrates beyond the possibility of doubt 
that this one Empire has in the League under this treaty 
six votes as against any other nation whose representatives 
signed the treaty and which becomes a member of the 
League under the treaty.”** 


In a fervor of righteous indignation Norris emphasized 
that Article 10 would not help the weak nations. It would 
only serve to uphold the cruel aristocratic reigns of greedy 
kings and pagan monarchs. Article 10 was inserted in 
order “to stifle the cry of freedom from Ireland, . . . to 
keep in subjection the 400,000,000 of people in India, .. . 
to compel Egypt to remain as a part of the British Em- 


89 Article 10 of the Covenant of the League of Nations provided: 
“The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League. In case of any 
such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggres- 
sion the Council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled.” Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., 1st Sess., 8:8274, 7688. 
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pire, .. . to nail down the coffin of Korea and hold Shan- 
tung in subjection to Japan.” 


The Senator particularly opposed the treaty provisions 
concerning Egypt which he categorized as another Shan- 
tung. The same thing that Japan did when she took Korea 
had also been done by Great Britain in Egypt. But people 
were unaware of these things because censorship in Lon- 
don, Tokyo, and in Washington kept the world in ignorance 
of the crimes committed at Versailles in the name of peace. 


Norris could not possibly sanction the treaty because 
to do so would violate every principle for which the Amer- 
ican forefathers fought. To condemn the treaty it was suf- 
ficient to know that every pledge made by which hostilities 
were ended and the armistice signed had been violated. 
One could not build a permanent peace upon a foundation 
of broken pledges. Such attempts had always failed and 
would continue to fail because they violate the eternal prin- 
ciples of human progress. “This treaty, if approved,” 
warned Norris, “while containing these inhuman and dis- 
honorable things, will bring misery, suffering, and war to 
those who shall follow us, because they are in violation of 
nature’s laws which are as immutable and unchangeable as 
the heavens.”** The treaty as presented to the Senate “ab- 
solutely means future war.”* 


Although Norris rejected the Versailles Treaty he al- 
ways looked for a royal road to peace. He entertained a 
great deal of respect for the pet peace schemes of his dis- 
tinguished fellow Nebraskan, William Jennings Bryan. The 
Senator maintained that the Bryan Peace Treaties were of 
great benefit to civilization and even ventured the opinion 
that “had such treaties existed between the nations of 
Europe there would have been no World War.” The utility 
of the Bryan Peace Treaties, he thought, lay in the pro- 
posed waiting period during which time neither of the 
aggrieved countries would begin hostilities. During this 


40 Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., Ist Sess., 8:8274. 
41 Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., 2nd Sess., 4:3576. 
42 Cong. Rec., 66th Cong., 1st Sess., 7:6791. 
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waiting period “passion would be held back; reason and 
logic would be given an opportunity to operate.’’* 


Although Senator Norris remained in favor of inter- 
national cooperation as manifested in the Bryan Peace 
Treaties and disarmament conferences, the willingness with 
which he had previously endorsed an international tribunal 
began to wane in the 1920’s. Norris’ changed attitude to- 
ward a World Court was coincidental with his growing dis- 
illusionment and distrust of the European nations occa- 
sioned by the Versailles settlements and the disposition of 
the allied war debts. In the mid-1920’s the Nebraskan ex- 
pressed a cautiously ambivalent attitude toward United 
States adherence to the World Court. In a statement to 
the New York Times he said: 


Fundamentally I was in favor of the League of Nations 
then came the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Na- 
tions Covenant. I had to vote against them because they 
did not do those things for which I could conscientiously 
give my vote. As to membership in the World Court, I do 
not believe ihe court is nearly as bad as its opponents paint 
it, nor as good as its friends say it is. Possibly it may do 
good, and I do not believe it can do us harm if we say we 
will not be bound to use force to enforce its decisions; if it 
does not entangle us in any way, and if we agree to take 
our cases before it when we, under our right, are willing to 
do so.44 


Some years later in a letter to Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Honorary Chairman of the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, Norris again conceded that the 
World Court was a good thing, but for Europe, not for the 
United States. One must never forget, he maintained, that 
the European nations were selfish and had pushed the 


43 The Bryan treaties provided for the submission of all disputes 
to permanent commissions which would investigate the controversies 
for a period of one year. During this interval of investigation neither 
country would resort to war or increase its armament. After the 
completion of the investigation, the parties might accept or reject 
the commission’s findings. Although war was not renounced, it was 
the intent of the treaties that peace would be maintained because of 
the “cooling-off” period. Bryan, as Secretary of State, negotiated 
thirty such agreements with Great Britain, France, Italy, and lesser 
powers in 1913 and 1914. George W. Norris, “Bryan as a Political 
Leader,” Current History, XXII (September, 1925), 860. 

44 New York Times, December 29, 1925. 
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United States into an unwanted foreign war. They had 
taken all the spoils of victory for themselves and were un- 
willing to return the money America had lent them to make 
their victory possible. The Nebraskan was convinced that 
Europe had only one use for America; that was to have 
the United States “at the sacrifice of human life and treas- 
ury make it possible for their selfish chestnuts to be pulled 
out of the international fire.” Senator Norris’ letter to 
Mrs. Catt continued: 
I have seen this Court organized by nations, every one 
of which is jealous to a very high degree of our country. 
After we sacrificed the lives of many of our noblest citizens 
to help them out, they demanded that we cancel the debts 
which they owe us, and because we have been unwilling to 
do this, I am satisfied there had grown up among these 
selfish nations a hatred of the American Government which 


a fair investigation will demonstrate is bitter and relent- 
less.45 


Insofar as the World Court was a good thing for Eu- 
rope, the Senator did not want to interfere with any move- 
ment or organization which would have a tendency to de- 
cide questions in dispute between nations in a court of rea- 
son rather than on the battlefield. He had voted for the 
World Court when it was before the Senate for the first 
time, but he did so because of the reservations which had 
been attached. When the World Court proposal was again 
pending in the Senate in January, 1935, Norris cautiously 
insisted on qualified membership and introduced a reserva- 
tion which called for “the express condition and under- 
standing that no dispute or question in which the United 
States Government is a party shall be submitted to said 
Permanent Court of International Justice unless such sub- 
mission has been approved by the United States Senate by 
a two-thirds vote.” The Nebraskan was opposed to submit- 
ting all issues to the World Court because “the nations of 
Europe are part of another form of civilization.” He was 
reluctant to have the United States join an international 
court where “the judges are men who have lived under 


45 Norris to Carrie Chapman Catt, March 7, 1932. Norris Papers. 
The sentiments expressed in this letter were part of a form letter 
used by the Senator’s office at that time. 
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different conditions, who have different ideas of society, 
who have different ideas of government, who come in the 
main from different kinds of governments than under 
which we live.”** Norris feared that these cultural differ- 
ences would create a bias against the United States in the 
determination of some questions to which the United States 
was a party. 


Senator Norris’ post World War I distrust of unquali- 
fied adherence to a Permanent World Court represents a 
departure from his previous attitude toward international 
arbitration. In 1916 when Norris first systematically de- 
veloped his ideas concerning a world court he had not been 
worried about American loss of sovereignty or about na- 
tional interests influencing the tribunal. He believed that 
the court would be removed from the currents of interna- 
tional power politics. But the experience of World War I 
and the peace settlement soured him. He now recognized 
that international politics were immoral. “During the 
war,” he explained in a letter to one of his constituents, he 
had had his “eyes opened to many things which . . . demon- 
strated that our Allies were not always acting in good 
faith.” A clear indication of Allied bad faith, Norris 
thought, was the war debt problem. This only proved the 
European nations were not to be trusted and that the 
United States should not enter the World Court without 
reservations. He agreed with Coolidge’s myopic view that 
the Europeans had “hired the money” and accordingly were 
legally and morally obligated to repay it. To Norris the 
entire debt question was summed up in the proposition 
“whether the American taxpayer or the European taxpayer 
shall pay these debts.” The Senator was opposed to all of 
the settlements which were made with European nations 
because America had made those loans under a statute 
which definitely defined the conditions. The American 
Government had borrowed the money from its citizens; 
now the European nations were failing to live up to their 
obligations. It would be better to forgive some of the debts 


46 Cong. Rec., 74th Cong., Ist Sess., 1:965. 
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entirely than to accept the settlements that were made. 
Italy, Norris charged, boasted that she headed the world 
in military air strength. If it were not for Italy’s military 
preparations she then would be able to repay the United 
States. France was also guilty; she refused to pay America 
even interest while at the same time she had carried on an 
African war and had supplied men, money, and munitions 
to Poland. Furthermore, the Young Plan and the Dawes 
Plan were makeshifts “brought about mostly by the inter- 
national bankers.’’*’ 


Neither the pressure of domestic troubles nor foreign 
aggression against the European democracies induced Nor- 
ris to change his attitude regarding the debt question. In 
an attempt to ameliorate the widespread agricultural de- 
pression of the early 1930’s, Henry A. Wallace, future New 
Deal Secretary of Agriculture and then editor of his fam- 
ily’s influential agricultural periodical Wallace’s Farmer, 
wrote to Norris suggesting that it might be wise to go 
along with President Herbert Hoover’s war debt mora- 
torium because “it fits in with the fight we in the midwest 
are making for an honest dollar and higher prices.” The 
Nebraskan was unimpressed with Wallace’s logic and in 
his reply reiterated his moralistic position that the Euro- 
pean nations were not acting in good faith. America was 
“paying through taxation for the building of armaments, 
battleships, etc. . . . by these foreign nations.’’** In the 
spring of 1940, when Hitler’s Blitzkrieg ended the “phony 
war,” Democratic Representative Andrew J. May of Ken- 
tucky, Chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee, 
urged the relaxation of the Johnson Act which banned 
American credits or loans to nations which had defaulted 
on their World War I debts. Norris strenuously attacked 
May’s proposal and stressed his economic-interest theme 
that the best way to become embroiled in a foreign war 


47 Norris to John W. Little, January 20, 1926, L. T. Youngsblood, 
May 15, 1926, H. N. Jewett, May 22, 1925, C. G. Binderup, December 
29, 1931; Norris Papers. 

48 Henry A. Wallace to Norris, December 18, 1931. Norris to 
Wallace, January 21, 1932; Norris Papers. 
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would be to permit America to become financially involved 
overseas.*® 


Although George W. Norris was greatly disillusioned 
by the Versailles Treaty and exceedingly critical of the 
European powers for defaulting on their war debts, he 
nonetheless always recognized the necessity for interna- 
tional cooperation. A year after the aged Marshal Petain 
had surrendered France to the Germans and a week before 
Hitler launched his attack against the Soviet Union, Sena- 
tor Norris in a commencement address delivered at Wooster 
College, Ohio, in June, 1941, warned against repeating the 
mistakes of Versailles and optimistically philosophized 
about the peace which would come after the overthrow of 
the Axis powers. “The peace which should follow the de- 
struction of Hitler and his pagan philosophy of govern- 
ment,” he opined, “should be one which will give prom- 
inence to the liberality of the conquerer in the day of his 
victory.” America should sit down with the victors at the 
peace table and help construct a world order founded on 
human love and brotherhood. It should be a peace which 
would include no reparations or indemnities which would 
mean the sentencing “of the conquered people to a life of 
servitude.” The peace should call for complete disarma- 
ment of Germany and the restoration of all the conquered 
nations. England and the restored nations should be called 
in conference to make an effort to bring about universal 
disarmament. Norris still believed that “if the world is 
disarmed everlasting peace will follow.” 


429 New York Times, May 13, 1940. 

50George W. Norris, “A Pagan Philosophy of Government,” 
Cong. Rec., 77th Cong., Ist Sess., 12:A2862. 
In an interview with a New York Times reporter on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday, Norris gave a homely and exceedingly un- 
sophisticated illustration of the evil effects of armament. He told 
his interviewer that once he had a cow who possessed a very fine 
pair of horns; but because of those horns she was a mean animal. 
Norris related that he “went to a neighbor who had a dehorning 
machine and asked him to come down and dehorn that cow... . she 
lost her armament . . . she didn’t want to fight anymore. It’s the 
same way with nations. When they are disarmed and get used to it, 
they are only too glad to go back to their peaceful way of living.” 
Harold Hinton, “This is Not Like 1917—Says Norris,” New York 
Times Magazine, (July 6, 1941), 7. 
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During World War II the Senator reaffirmed his be- 
lief that the successful termination of the conflict would 
bring a new opportunity to create a peace that would be 
carved “in the image of eternity.” In a lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska he presented a broad outline of the 
principles underlying the future settlement to be concluded 
at the cessation of the then current hostilities. A perma- 
nent peace must be established, he reasoned, because “this 
impoverished, battered world of ours cannot afford the 
luxury and the crime of a third world war.” Despite the 
nature of the war, the Allies must guard against violence 
producing violence, and hate breeding hate. “Restraint of 
the determination for revenge,” he counseled, “is one of 
the sacrifices we must impose upon ourselves.” It was only 
by contemplating the future and thinking in terms of end- 
less time that the Allies would find “the strength, the in- 
spiration, and the vision to restrain the natural impulses 
... and forego revenge upon enemies who do not deserve 
mercy.” 


The prime requisite for a lasting peace, he emphasized, 
would be the imposition of complete disarmament upon the 
subjugated enemy. “The predominating and the great pre- 
liminary step in the attainment of perpetual peace,” Norris 
always insisted, “was the outlawing of those weapons which 
make war possible.’”**? Manufacture of all kinds of military 
weapons must be made impossible by the complete destruc- 
tion of every plant devoted to war production. The victori- 
ous Allies must instill into the hearts of the vanquished 
Axis the recognition that their disarmament is necessary 
for the peace of the world. Initially the Allies would have 
to police the aggressor countries but this would be only for 


‘ _— W. Norris, Peace Without Hate, (Lincoln: 1943), 36, 
12, 18, 23. 

The spirit of charity, however, did not preclude the punishment of 
war criminals. Where there had been a wanton violation of ordinary 
conceptions of justice and decency the course was clear and simple. 
“Those men,” wrote Norris in his Autobiography, “who are guilty 
should be brought to trial. Punishment should be meted out based 
upon the conceptions of justice which have governed civilization in 
its wisdom.” Norris, Fighting Liberal, 384. 

52 Norris, Peace, 20. 
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a period of fifty or sixty years. An international commis- 
sion could be established with adequate power and facilities 
to investigate any possible move to violate the disarmament 
provisions of the treaty. Ultimately, the Nebraskan was 
certain, the problem of disarmament would take care of 
itself. One must have faith in America and her Allies if 
perpetual peace was to be achieved. 


In addition to disarmament, Norris maintained, the 
victor nations must not demand of the defeated aggressor 
nations unconscionable indemnities. The defeated nations 
must be given time to recover and to rehabilitate their 
peacetime productive capacities. All war debts should be 
repudiated for two reasons. First, repudiation would have 
a tendency to cause the financier, who furnished the money 
for war and profited by war, to hesitate before he lends 
money to any nation that sets out to conquer the world. 
Second, it would permit the aggressor nations to pay a 
larger sum into the indemnity chest to help reimburse the 
Allied nations for some of the losses which they had sus- 
tained. 


But the supreme obligation of the Allies was to be 
Good Samaritans, to feed the starving and clothe the naked. 
America must take the lead in hope of restoring a tortured 
world to plenty and to peace. The burden of peace which 
America and the Allies must want is the burden of helping 
the enemy to his feet. The concept of lex talionis—an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth—must be repudiated. 
America must lead the Allies in building a peace without 
hate. 


A peace without hate, Norris believed, could be estab- 
lished through international cooperation. In one of his last 
published articles he advocated the post-war creation of 
some sort of a League of Nations which would be open to 
all the countries of the world, including Germany." But 
the Senator never lived to see the Allied victory and the 
establishment of the United Nations. Whether or not he 


58 George W. Norris, “Germany After Defeat,” New Republic, CX 
(May 22, 1944), 704. 
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would have agreed with the details of the peace settlement 
following World War II would be dangerous speculation at 
best. One, nevertheless, can be certain that he would have 
agreed to many of the principles embodied in the Charter 
of the United Nations. George W. Norris always affirmed 
his faith in human rights and international brotherhood 
and always opposed the scourge of war. 
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THE NORRIS PROGRAM IN 1924 


EDITED BY JAMES A. STONE 


HE letter below, from George W. Norris to C. A. Sor- 
ensen, was “discovered” in the Sorensen collection in 
the course of research on the politics of the farm prob- 

lem in Nebraska during the decade of the Twenties. C. A. 
Sorensen was deeply involved in both Senator Norris’ bid 
for reelection and Senator La Follette’s presidential cam- 
paign in Nebraska in 1924. The letter was requested by 
Sorensen who asked Norris for a campaign platform. It 
was subsequently printed in the New State, a progressive 
oriented newspaper edited by Sorensen. The letter is a re- 
markably lucid statement of Norris’ political convictions 
and provides an insight into the political philosophy of Nor- 
ris. In it are references to such reforms as the 20th Amend- 
ment and the Non-partisan Unicameral Legislature which 
he later sponsored. While it was used during the campaign 
of 1924 it received little notice, and it seemed to warrant 
republication. 





James A. Stone is assistant professor of history at Kearney 

State Teachers College. He found the letter reprinted here, 

and suggested its publication, while he was working on his 

doctoral dissertation at the University of Nebraska, under 
the supervision of Professor James C. Olson. 
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The 1924 campaign was a bitter one in Nebraska. 
Norris’ opponent was former Democratic Senator Gilbert 
M. Hitchcock, owner of the Omaha World-Herald. Norris 
was subjected to a vicious whispering campaign sponsored 
by regular members of his own party. It was charged that 
he was no Republican and had accomplished little for Ne- 
braska because he had no influence with the Republican 
administration in Washington.’ In addition, the progres- 
sive forces in Nebraska were badly split between the Omaha 
faction and the Sorensen group—a factional dispute that 
had arisen during the 1922 campaign of the Progressive 
party in Nebraska. The Progressives were also influenced 
by the fact that Charles W. Bryan was running on the 
Democratic vice-presidential ticket and La Follette was run- 
ning on a separate La Follette Progressive ticket. Despite 
these handicaps, Norris handily won his bid for reelection 
to the Senate. 


Washington, D. C. 
February 17, 1924 


Hon. C. A. Sorensen, 
316 Funke Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Dear Mr. Sorensen: 


I am in receipt of your letter of February eleventh.’ 
It would be quite difficult for me to give what might be 
determined “My Platform”. My views are so well known, 
and I think so well understood, especially by the people in 
Nebraska, that I would hardly know where to begin nor 
where to end. 


Another thing that I have observed from my experi- 
ence of a good many years, is that while platforms are im- 
portant, nobody pays very much attention to them because 
it is realized that they are made for the purpose of getting 
in, and then are immediately forgotten. Another thing is 


1 Letter, C. A. Sorensen to G. W. Norris, April 7, 1924. Sorensen 
collection, Nebraska State Historical Society. 

2 As this letter appeared in the March 1924 issue of the New 
State, the salutation and the introductory sentence were omitted. 
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that it is found very often (in fact, I think it is so more 
often than otherwise), that new things arise after a man 
has been elected to office that are not thought of either by 
himself or his constituents, during his campaign for elec- 
tion, and he must take sides on questions as they arise that 
are entirely new. 


For instance, in the last campaign, nobody knew that 
the Teapot Dome episode was going to assume such won- 
derful probabilities, and yet ever since I can remember, the 
question of the conservation of the public resources of the 
United States has been a very important issue. The people 
very often forgot it in the campaign. Nothing was said 
about it in most of the campaigns, but many of us knew 
that the question always existed and we realized its im- 
portance a great deal more than the same was realized by 
people generally. 


BALLINGER REMOVAL!' 


Recent developments might well remind us of the Bal- 
linger-Pinchot proposition, and yet most people have for- 
gotten that I was the fellow who made that a real investi- 
gation. It was not in my platform when I was elected. No- 
body knew it was coming up, and people now have forgotten 
it, but when it came up and the investigation was started 
by the friends of Ballinger himself, the brushes and the 
whitewash were all ready for application and it was only 
necessary to select a committee to make the actual applica- 
tion of the whitewash. It was then that they run against 
a snag. You will remember that when this question arose, 
while Mr. Taft was President and Mr. Ballinger was Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Glavis had both 
been arbitrarily removed because they were trying to pre- 
vent the carrying out of the policy of Mr. Ballinger in giv- 
ing away the coal lands belonging to all the people of the 
United States. The newspapers said so much about it that 
the Administration determined upon an investigation. It 
was an open secret that this investigation was going to 
whitewash Ballinger. Sherman was Vice President of the 
United States and Presiding Officer of the Senate. Cannon 
was Speaker of the House. The resolution providing for 


8 This and the subsequent headings were inserted in the Norris 
letter when it was published by the New State. They are retained 
here for their value as a guide to the topics discussed. 
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the Ballinger investigation also provided for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, one-half by the President of the 
Senate (Sherman), and one-half by the Speaker of the 
House (Cannon). I will never forget the announcement 
that was made in the public press the morning when this 
fight began in the House. It had gone through the Senate, 
and the well-oiled machine carried out the program without 
a block. The morning papers announced that Mr. Dalzell, 
representing the Committee on Rules, would bring in a 
special bill that day and that the House would pass the 
resolution, and then it gave the names of the Members of 
the House that Mr. Cannon would appoint. The machine 
was in such fine running order that they announced the 
whole program through the public press. Nobody doubted 
but that it would be carried out just as it was outlined, and 
according to announcement, at the very hour, Mr. Dalzell 
brought in the report of the Committee on Rules. The 
Democrats were anxious to debate it and to expose the con- 
ditions as much as they could in debate, but they knew they 
would have nothing to say about the Committee, that the 
resolution would pass at the end of the debate, and that the 
machine’s orders would be carried out. When the resolu- 
tion came up it was agreed that the resolution itself should 
be subject to a certain amount of debate, divided equally 
between the Democrats and the Republicans. By unani- 
mous consent it was agreed that any person securing the 
floor should have the right to offer an amendment, and 
that at the end of the debate, those amendments should all 
be voted on. It will be seen therefore, that no one had even 
a right to offer an amendment unless he secured the floor. 
Champ Clark was in control on the Democratic side. The 
control on the Republican side was in the hands of Mr. 
Dalzell of Pennsylvania. Nobody anticipated that an 
amendment would be offered which could be debated over 
the objection of the Republican machine. It was the time 
however, when the insurgents of the House were really or- 
ganized, and when they voted together and the Democrats 
stood hitched, they were able to control the House. As soon 
as this agreement about amendments was offered, I knew, 
or at least I thought I knew, that we would be able to 
throw a monkey wrench into their machine. I waited until 
Mr. Dalzell went to lunch. He left the matter in charge of 
Mr. Smith, of Iowa, afterwards Judge. Mr. Smith and I 
were very close friends, and I went to Mr. Smith and told 
him I would like to have a little time and that I would like 
to have him yield it to me right away. I think he gave me 
two minutes. I have forgotten exactly, but I think that is 
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the time. There was a Democrat then talking who had five 
minutes. At the conclusion of his remarks and before Mr. 
Dalzell came back from lunch, Smith granted me two min- 
utes, and that was all the time I needed. During these two 
minutes I simply called attention to the fact that the ma- 
chine was well oiled and the whitewash brush was all 
ready, that the names of those who would apply it were 
already known and that they were to be appointed by the 
Speaker. I said that any committee appointed by the 
Speaker would not have the confidence of the country, and 
therefore I moved to amend it as follows: “Strike out ‘ap- 
pointed by the Speaker’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘elected 
by the House’. That was the end of my speech. This amend- 
ment brought consternation at once. It was seen immedi- 
ately that if this Committee were elected, that a combina- 
tion of insurgents and Democrats could control the House 
end of it absolutely. It seemed very simple. Everybody 
understood it at once. But I doubt very much whether the 
Republican machine would have gotten into this predica- 
ment had Mr. Dalzell not gone to lunch, but Smith had no 
knowledge of the kind of an amendment I was going to 
offer. In fact, he did not know that I intended to offer an 
amendment, but under the unanimous consent agreement 
they were compelled to vote on this amendment. The in- 
surgents and the Democrats combined and we carried the 
amendment, and that is what revolutionized the Ballinger- 
Pinchot investigation. The insurgents had combined with 
the Democrats and they notified the machine Republicans 
that the persons whom the newspapers announced were to 
be appointed by the Speaker, could not be members of this 
Committee. We insisted that the insurgents should abso- 
lutely name one member of the Committee. The Democrats 
agreed with us, and agreed with us also upon black-listing 
quite a number of machine Republicans. We also agreed 
upon who the Democratic members should be, and after 
several days of jangling back and forth, this agreement 
was put into effect. The insurgents unanimously agreed 
that I should be the representative of the insurgents. I de- 
clined this because I did not want to seem to get any per- 
sonal honor out of the fight that I had instigated, but I 
selected the insurgent myself who should represent us. It 
was Madison, of Kansas, one of the best men in our crowd. 
He was on the committee. The very fact that we had con- 
trol of the House end of the Committee had an effect upon 
the Senate end of the Committee. They were compelled 
from the very force of circumstances to make it a real in- 
vestigation instead of a white-washing party. 
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That is how the facts in the Ballinger-Pinchot investi- 
gation came to light. At the time it was all understood by 
the people of the country. They speak now of the develop- 
ments in the Ballinger-Pinchot investigation, but have for- 
gotten that as a matter of fact, there would have been no 
real investigation had it not been for me. And yet, in my 
platform there was nothing said about anything of that 
kind. It was something that arose after I was elected and 
was given no consideration by anyone who voted for or 
against me. 


KIND OF PUBLIC OFFICIAL NEEDED 


What we want in a public official is one who will be 
right when questions of this kind arise. I could have let 
this slide. I could have voted the other way without violat- 
ing any pledge that I ever made in a campaign, and yet it 
seems to me that even though I kept every specific pledge 
and violated my duty in a case of this kind, I would have 
been derelict and not entitled to the seat that the people 
had given me. I call your attention to these facts because 
I think they are almost as interesting as a novel and like- 
wise to the fact that I gained a good many thanks from 
progressive people over the United States. Many of them 
are still my friends and believe in me, although they have 
forgotten the reason why they have been drawn toward 
men like myself. 


AGAINST PARTY MACHINES 


I think you could write my platform as well as I could. 
I have always stood against political machines and the 
domination of parties by caucuses. I think I had more to 
do than any other one man in abolishing to a great extent, 
the caucus in the House of Representatives. When I first 
came here the caucus was almost a weekly occurrence. 
Whenever the party had any particular thing they wanted 
to put over, they called a caucus, and by thousands of the 
various ways that men are controlled in secret, they were 
taken into the caucus, tied and bound. No matter how they 
felt personally, they went out and voted at the command of 
the caucus rather than follow the dictates of their con- 
science. In addition to fighting the rules of the House, I 
fought this caucus proposition with the result that it was 
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finally abolished, and while the machine is still all-power- 
ful, they were compelled to give up the instrumentality of 
the caucus. The secret caucus was the most effective way 
years ago by which men were compelled to do the bidding 
of the machine. They cannot do it through this means at 
the present time, and are thus handicapped to quite an ex- 
tent in controlling Members of Congress. And yet I did 
not make this fight on the caucus because I was bound to 
any platform pledge. It all means that a man who is right 
on fundamental principles will be right on concrete propo- 
sitions; and that a man who is wrong on these fundamental 
principles, although he may pledge himself and even carry 
out his pledges, is still a bad legislator and will go wrong 
when these concrete things come up. 


TEMPERANCE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


I have always voted for temperance and prohibition 
measures. I stood for woman suffrage when the man who 
is now running against me was against it. although he aft- 
erwards came over. In other words, I was a pioneer. He, 
like many others, came over when the move became pop- 
ular. 


FOR DIRECT PRIMARY 


I stood for the primary when it needed friends. I 
stood for railroad rate regulation, and now stand for the 
control of freight rates through the instrumentality of a 
governmental corporation that shall have power to build, 
buy and operate railroads. 


AGAINST EXTREMELY HIGH TARIFFS 


I opposed my party in the iniquitous levying of tariffs, 
and while I always have believed, and still believe, in the 
theory of protection, I have always realized that when it is 
carried to the extreme it becomes a danger and an injury 
rather than a benefit. 


REDUCED TAXATION 


I do not believe the people of Nebraska have any doubt 
as to where I stand on the question of taxation. It may be 
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that they have forgotten, but it has only been a few years 
ago since under the Wilson administration we passed the 
first War Revenue Act. We had a fight in the Senate last- 
ing many days, and the contest was between a small num- 
ber of progressive men about half Republicans and half 
Democrats, who were determined to increase the taxes on 
war profits and big incomes, and those who did not want 
such legislation. That was while the war was on. Every- 
body knew that immense profiteering was taking place, 
and that unless we taxed these profiteers on what they 
made, and taxed them at once, the opportunity to tax them 
at all on their awful profits would be gone forever. We 
undertook to tax war profits as high as eighty per cent. 
We offered all kinds of amendments running from that, 
down. We were always defeated, but everytime we had a 
roll call I do not believe the people have any doubt as to 
where I stood on all these propositions, even though they 
may have entirely forgotten concrete instances. I did every- 
thing I could to levy a heavy tax on these unholy profiteers. 
It was under a Democratic Administration. The Adminis- 
tration was bitterly opposed to it, as was likewise the stand- 
pat brigade on the Republican side. 


INCREASE OF INHERITANCE TAX 


I stood also for an increase of the inheritance or estate 
tax. I still believe that one of the fairest taxes in the world 
is a tax on inheritances, and while I have no prejudice 
against the rich man, and would not do him an injury if 
I could, I think that when a man dies, leaving an estate of 
two or three hundred million dollars, the Government ought 
to take a large portion of it in the way of an estate tax. I 
would be liberal with the exemption. Let him give untaxed 
to his children and to his wife, enough money to keep them 
in luxury without any work during their entire lives. Tax 
the small estates very lightly. I would not care if they 
exempted entirely, an estate of five hundred thousand, but 
I would carry the tax up to as high as seventy-five or 
eighty percent when it reached estates running into the 
tens and hundreds of millions. And I do not admit that I 
am illogical when I stand for such a proposition. I claim 
that a Government that protects any man who makes—let 
us say one hundred million dollars—and protects him while 
he is accumulating it, has a right to take at least half of 
it when he is through with it and cannot use it any longer. 
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The balance might go anywhere he wanted to put it. It 
would still leave his family in luxury way beyond what 
they have any legal right to claim. Such a tax would be 
easy and inexpensive to collect, and would relieve the bur- 
dens of every man and woman who toils. We knew when 
we went into this fight that we were going to fail. We 
knew that the combination of Democrats and Republicans 
was going to overwhelm us at every step and the fight was 
made, not for us but for the great common people of the 
country. We repeated the same thing when the next Demo- 
cratic Revenue Bill came in. They had themselves reached 
the conclusion then that they must increase taxes, but still 
they did not increase where we wanted to go. Again we 
were defeated all along the line, and the result was that 
hundreds of millions of war profits escaped without being 
much more than touched. If we had succeeded we would 
have saved the issuing in my opinion, of at least ten billions 
of Government bonds that we have otherwise saddled upon 
posterity, and we would have done this without bringing 
hardship to anybody. When the Republicans came into 
power and another Revenue Bill was up, we made the same 
fight again although the reason for levying extremely high 
taxes on incomes had to a great extent passed away. The 
profiteers had escaped with their ill-gotten gains. In the 
Revenue Bill that will come up in this Congress, I will 
again try to get a larger tax on inheritances. I am going 
to do the best I can to tax the incomes of corporations. 
Under the present law the men with big incomes incor- 
porate and escape the high surtaxes. I do not believe Mr. 
Mellon is right in his remedy. He does not even propose 
to shut up the great loophole by which many hundreds of 
millions of dollars got away through the simple act of in- 
corporating and thus paying a flat rate of twelve percent. 
Taxation is of course, always burdensome. I wish I could 
relieve it entirely from the shoulders of everybody, but we 
have fought the war, we have incurred the debt, and we 
must pay every dollar of it some time. 


THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF DEFEAT 


It is a discouraging thing to continue to fight losing 
fights. Say what you will, a man is so constituted that 
once in a while at least, he wants to win, and when a small 
body of us fight over and over and over again the same 
old battle with the same result, working as we believe for 
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the benefit of all the people, and always meeting with de- 
feat, there comes a time when the spirit as well as the flesh 
weakens. I do not believe the people really appreciate 
sometimes, how heart-breaking it is to keep on with this 
kind of a contest, between those who want to relieve the 
people from their burdens and those who want to escape 
dividing up their big incomes and their big profits. 


LEGISLATION FOR FARMER 


From the very beginning I have stood for legislation 
that would be beneficial to the farmer, and while I have 
not accomplished what it seems to me I should have accom- 
plished, and while I cannot see even now how I am going 
to accomplish what ought to be accomplished, I have been 
doing the best I could although the results have not been 
what I wanted. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION* 


I have believed and still believe and have always voted 
for a greater democracy, the primary, the referendum, the 
recall. I wanted to place the Government more directly in 
the hands of the people who are governed. I introduced in 
the last Congress and secured the passage through the 
Senate, of an amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
vided that Congress should convene in January following 
the election in November, instead of waiting thirteen 
months. The effect would have been to abolish the short 
session of Congress—one of the most objectionable features 
of our Government. It is in a short session of Congress 
that jokers of all kinds get into legislation. When every- 
body knows that Congress must adjourn on the fourth of 
March and the calendars are crowded, and everybody un- 
derstands that not one-half of the bills on the calendars 
can even be considered, there is always a rush and always 
opportunities for securing bad legislation for the very want 
of consideration—opportunities to get jokers into legisla- 
tion—opportunities to defeat legislation that the people 
want. In every way it is an unscientific and objectionable 


4In this section Norris forecasts his success in gaining passage 
of the Twentieth or “Lame-Duck” Amendment which was accom- 
plished in 1933. 
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feature of our Government. This amendment passed the 
Senate, went to the House, received a favorable report from 
the Committee, and was on the calendar when the Congress 
died. Mr. Campbell of Kansas, a lame duck, was tempo- 
rarily occupying the Speaker’s chair during his sickness, 
and he arbitrarily refused recognition and prevented the 
House from voting upon this proposed amendment. It was 
admitted that it would have passed the House almost unan- 
imously. 


Nothing of this kind was ever on ihe platform on 
which I ran. I never made any pledge to the people on 
that kind of a proposition, and I could have rested easy 
in my chair and said nothing about it. I might have tech- 
nically followed my platform and redeemed my promises, 
and still been wrong on that particular thing, and if I had 
been wrong that amendment would never have passed the 
Senate because it happened that the matter was thrown 
into my hands. In a joking way a resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. I took that resolution 
home with me. Nobody ever expected it to be reported out. 
It was a resolution saying in affect, that it was the opinion 
of those who passed it (I think it was the Farmers’ Union), 
that men who had been defeated for reelection (Lame 
Ducks) should not vote on matters then coming up in the 
Senate during the short session. It seemed to me after I 
had thought it over, that this resolution laid the foundation 
upon which we could pass a resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution, as I have outlined. I called the Agricultural Com- 
mittee together and laid my plans before them. They unan- 
imously agreed with me and they authorized me to prepare 
the right kind of a resolution and report it to the Senate, 
which I did. And so this joke became something serious. 
I had a fight in the Senate to even get it up. No such thing 
as that had ever before in the history of the country, come 
from the Agricultural Committee. It was something en- 
tirely new, but they could not go back on it because the 
records showed that the Senate itself had referred the 
original resolution to us. I finally secured a vote, and as I 
have said, it passed the Senate almost unanimously. That 
same resolution is now pending again. This time it is be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee. I have had it up for four 
weeks in succession and will have it up again tomorrow in 
that Committee. I expect to get it out before I get through, 
but I never promised my people in Nebraska, on any plat- 
form pledge, that I would do anything of this kind. 
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I might go on at almost any length if I could remember 
the various things that have happened during my public 
career. It is sufficient to say that I have never been moved 
by a platform. I have done, when an emergency arose, 
what I believed to be right, and I have received reelection 
at the hands of the people not because I redeemed platform 
pledges but because I have not been tied in the fundamental 
things of Government and have always embraced every op- 
portunity, regardless of platforms and parties, to bring 
about some reform in Government in the interest of the 
people themselves. This I shall continue to do as long as I 
am in public service. 


WILL SPEND NO MONEY 


I do not intend to take any part in the primary. In 
fact, I rather feel as though no active part ought to be 
taken in the campaign, even by my friends. I have been 
weighed in the balance so often—have been on the firing 
line for twenty years. If the people do not want the kind 
of a man I am I want them to get somebody else. I do not 
want any money spent in my behalf. I would like to have 
as much publicity as possible, and if the campaign against 
me needs attention because it is unfair, I would like to see 
such matters completely met. 


PARTISANSHIP GREAT EVIL* 


I think one of the greatest evils of Government is par- 
tisanship. That is the thing I had in mind to try to bring 
about when I announced that I would not be a candidate 
for reelection. It ought to be a business institution. No 
man ought to be put in a clerical position or put out of a 
clerical position on the grounds of his politics. If he per- 
forms his official duty faithfully he ought to be retained. 
If he is simply a politician he ought to be put out, no matter 
to what party he belongs. I believe we could abolish more 
than half of the offices in the State of Nebraska. No man 
deserves an office simply because he has taken an active 


5In this section is foreshadowed the success of a Norris pro- 
gram ten years later. In 1934 Nebraska adopted a constitutional 
amendment providing for a non-partisan unicameral legislature for 
the state. 
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part in somebody’s behalf. He ought to be given an office 
on the strength of his qualifications for the office and for 
no other reason. 


Everybody in the State, I believe, knows where I stand 
on practically every public question, and I think they know 
me so well that if some new proposition arose that had 
never been thought of or discussed in a campaign, most 
people, if they understood the question itself, would be able 
to tell where I would stand on it. For instance, I do not 
believe there is a citizen of Nebraska, regardless of his 
politics, who had any doubt as to where I would be on the 
Teapot Dome proposition or as to the prosecution of those 
who have violated the law or stolen the property of the 
United States. If they think I am wrong on this, then they 
ought to put me out. In fact, if the people of Nebraska 
think I am wrong I do not want to be in any longer. I can 
only say to the people of Nebraska, that I will do in the 
future as I have done in the past. I realize that I have 
often failed—perhaps more often failed than succeeded, 
and I want it distinctly understood that I do not claim that 
I am perfect. I will make mistakes in the future as I have 
made them in the past. It is sometimes a physical impos- 
sibility to go to the bottom and understand clear through 
the questions that I am called upon to vote on, but with the 
light I have, I will always vote my convictions. 


CHEAP WATER POWER 


I do not believe there would be any doubt in the mind 
of any Nebraskan as to where I would stand on the water 
power proposition, for instance. I do not remember ever 
having made a platform pledge on it, but I believe that 
particular question is going to increase in importance and 
that eventually it will be one of the great problems for so- 
lution. I would like to retain, for the benefit of all the 
people, the right to use the powers of all streams, without 
the intervention of any profit-making or profit-taking mid- 
dlemen. Electricity is to become one of the great factors in 
human existence, not only in manufacturing industries and 
in the question of transportation, but in the comforts and 
smaller things connected with every home in the land. It 
ought to be given to the people at absolute cost. The 
streams that are flowing down hill were given us by a 
Creator. They do not belong to any special interest or to 
any individual. They belong to the people and ought to be 
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utilized for the benefit of all of them. The importance of 
it is not fully realized now by the great mass of our citi- 
zens, but the far-seeing and ingenious corporation is even 
now trying to control the water powers of the country. I 
have secured the passage through the Senate on at least 
two different occasions, of the right of the Government to 
develop a young Niagara on the Potomac River, almost in 
sight of the Capitol itself. It would seem that in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, no opposition would occur to such a prop- 
osition, and yet an unseen power that so often controls leg- 
islation has always been too great to secure the enactment 
of this proposition into law. Members of the Cabinet, both 
Democrat and Republican, have interfered and brought the 
influence of Administrations of both parties against this 
thing. They fear a demonstration at the Capitol City of 
what can be done by the proper use of water power for the 
people themselves rather than to turn it over to speculators 
and profiteers. Everybody knows where I would stand on 
a proposition of this kind. 


OFFICE HAS NO ALLUREMENT 


It seems to me it is useless to spend a lot of money 
trying to tell the people over and over again my position. 
As I look at it, they know where I stand. If it suits them, 
they ought to vote for me. If it does not, then they ought 
to vote against me. I would like them to have the facts and 
vote intelligently and what the result may be, I will accept. 
I could not always have made this statement truthfully. 
There have been times in my life, and I presume it is true 
with most public men, when ambition, and I think an hon- 
orable ambition, caused in my heart great concern about 
such things. I have however, lost all that. I am not allured 
by the honor of an office. I have received all the honor 
that I can ever expect. I would like to repay a grateful 
people by an unprejudiced and an unbiased service in their 
behalf. I have no other ambition. I would rather do this 
as a private citizen than any other way, but it seems the 
people themselves, or at least a large number of them, have 
willed it otherwise and have practically forced me into the 
fight. I have only one pride and that is to do some good 
for humanity. I am on the down-hill side, sometimes I 
think, traveling rapidly. The end cannot be very many 
years in advance. I am not conscious of having a single 
selfish motive. I think that I have to a great extent, run 
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my race. If I can do some good while I am traveling over 
the balance of the road I want to do it, because I realize 
I am going over it for the last time. Neither money nor 
office holds any enchanting allurements. In my modest 
way and without injury if possible, to any human being, I 
want to do what little good I can for my fellow men. 


With kindest regards, I Am 


Sincerely, 
G. W. Norris 




















The Range Cattle Industry: Ranching on the Great Plains 
from 1865 to 1925. By Edward Everett Dale. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. XV 207 pp. 
Illustrations, maps, notes, bibliography, and index. 
$4.00.) 


This book is a reprint of the first edition published in 
1930. It is significant that this volume has reappeared and 
been made available to a “new generation” of students of 
history as well as the general public. Few historians are 
capable of telling the story of the range cattle industry so 
well as Professor Dale. Not only has he done exhaustive 
research on the subject but this industry has been an inte- 
gral part of his life. Though he has not salted this account 
with the humor for which he is so well known, he has woven 
an accurate and well-balanced narrative of an important 
and colorful period of frontier America. Those seeking the 
Dale humor can find it in abundance in several of his other 
works, as well as his album of records on Oklahoma history. 


In this volume Professor Dale explores every facet of 
the range cattle industry. Its origins, how it spread by 
trail and rail over the entire plains area, conflicts with 
Indians and homesteaders, marketing problems and the re- 
lationships of the cow country with the corn belt are all 
clearly explained and illuminated by tables and maps. Per- 
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haps his best chapters are those on the cattle industry in 
Texas and Oklahoma, areas with which he is most familiar. 
One wishes he had given more attention to life on the range 
and thrown in a few anecdotes for flavor. 


It is regrettable that Professor Dale did not revise the 
volume, adding chapters to bring the story up-to-date. 
Many of his recommendations and forecasts outlined in his 
final chapter, “The Dawn of a New Day,” have material- 
ized. It would, indeed, be gratifying to have his appraisal 
of these changes and suggestions for the future of the in- 
dustry. 


Government policies relative to agriculture in general, 
since the Depression Era, have greatly affected the range 
cattle industry. New conservation practices, new market- 
ing procedures, new pasturage controls, and new credit fa- 
cilities have surely given the cattle business a “new look.” 
New discoveries in the control of cattle diseases, better 
breeding techniques, utilization of by-products and im- 
proved means for processing and preserving meats give the 
industry advantages not available in earlier years. There 
has definitely been an up-grading of beef. The public now 
demands not only better meat but smaller cuts as well. 
These demands are being satisfied with greater profits to 
the producer. 


Other points that might be stressed in a present study 
are improved transportation, new forage crops like sor- 
ghums, greater availability of water and the impact of 
rural electrification. 


Cattlemen today, for the most part, are well-informed 
operators. Stockmen’s Associations have greater influence 
in government circles than ever before. A fast-growing, 
meat-hungry nation, dotted with supermarkets displaying 
the product so attractively, should make the future look 
bright for the cattle industry. 


While it would be desirable for a scholar of Professor 
Dale’s abilities to update this work, it remains a fine pub- 
lication. As Professor John D. Hicks wrote of this book in 
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a review 30 years ago: “Professor Dale, when all is said 
and done, has made a significant contribution to the liter- 
ature of a significant subject.” 


Wayne State Teachers College J. R. JOHNSON 


Following the Indian Wars: The Story of the Newspaper 
Correspondents Among the Indian Campaigners. By 
Oliver Knight. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1960. xi plus 338 pp. Illustrations, bibliogra- 
phy, index. $5.95.) 


This book concerns itself with two occupations gener- 
ally considered exciting, adventurous and romantic: Indian 
fighting, and newspaper reporting. The combination is ef- 
fective, and the author has welded the two into an impor- 
tant and unique chapter in the history of the Indian wars 
in the American West from 1866 to 1891. 


Dr. Knight considers all these one, and calls it the 
Western War. It consisted, according to the official rec- 
ords that he cites, of a total of 1,065 engagements between 
white men and Indians. Of these 930 were fought by sol- 
diers, the balance being conflicts between Indians and 
white civilian groups. Of the 930 army engagements, 592 
were fought by small bodies of men—fewer than five mili- 
tary companies. The casualty rate was high—932 officers 
and enlisted men killed and 1,061 wounded during the 25- 
year period. General Sheridan is quoted as saying the 
casualty rate in 1876-77 was higher in proportion to troops 
engaged than was the case in the Civil War; this period of 
course included the Custer debacle, which ran the losses 
far beyond what they were most of the time during the 
subjugation of the western Indians. The dollar price is 
hard to figure, but Dr. Knight quotes Secretary of War 
Robert T. Lincoln as saying that Indian campaigning be- 
tween 1872 and 1882 cost the Government $233,891,264.00 
basing this on the fact that three-fourths of the Army was 
in the West during that time. 
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To report the Western War there were, according to 
what appears to be an accurate and complete tally in this 
book, twenty identifiable accredited newspaper correspond- 
ents. (Three hundred covered the Civil War, and five hun- 
dred the Spanish-American War.) Knight in his book de- 
scribes the careers and contributions of each of the twenty 
who were in the field with the Indian fighters. He analyzes 
the relative merits of the correspondents, with details in- 
cluding anecdote and quotation, and in his summary chap- 
ter he tells what happened to the correspondents after the 
Indian wars were won: One served in Congress, two in 
parliaments, two in state legislatures, while others became 
explorers, publishers, railroad builders, and one a philan- 
thropist. 


As reporters on the frontier, Knight finds, the men 
did an important job as well. They represented relatively 
few publications, which ranged from Harper’s and Leslie’s 
weeklies, the New York Herald and Tribune, and the Chi- 
cago Times, Tribune, and Republican, to the Missouri Dem- 
ocrat and the Owyhee (Calif.) Avalanche. One that played 
a major role was the Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune, which 
sent into the field as its correspondent Mark Kellogg, who 
died with Custer on the Little Big Horn. 


The book emphasizes the fact that in the Indian wars 
there were no safe billets, no rear echelons. A reporter if 
he went along at all was with the fighting men all the 
time, and more than one had to lay aside his pencil on oc- 
casion and become an active part of the unit, if only in his 
own defense. 


Their dispatches often reflected the personal experi- 
ences of the reporters, but they were clear, understandable, 
often exciting, and seldom sensationalized. They included 
valuable geographical information about the little-known 
West of the time, and otherwise added to their readers’ 
knowledge of facts beyond the fighting. 


Dr. Knight, having been a newspaper man himself 
(he now teaches journalism at Indiana University), under- 
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stands the men he writes about. He follows newspaper par- 
lance in his chapter headings, slugging them Lead, Bulletin, 
Flash, Add, Follow, and so on. In the same vein, I'd call 
his book, for its historical value, Page v Must. 


State Historical Society of Colorado MAURICE FRINK 


A Civil War Treasury of Tales, Legends and Folklore. 
Edited, with an introduction by B. A. Botkin. (New 
York: Random House, 1960. xx + 625 pp. IIlustra- 
tions, notes and index. $7.95.) 


Mr. Botkin has edited another volume of his excellent 
series on American folklore. It may well be the most widely 
read because of the subject. The Civil War belongs to us 
all, no matter if we live in Georgia, Pennsylvania, or Ne- 
braska; are eight or eighty; are close students of history 
or are readers for the adventure of reading. A Civil War 
Treasury should please all who are interested in the War. 


The Civil War created more myths, legends and good 
rousing yarns than any other American adventure, with 
the possible exception of the conquest of the American 
West. The stories began before the shooting did and are 
being produced today by grandchildren of the veterans. 
During the War, magazines and newspapers filled their 
pages with anecdotes from the front and the flood of books 
of reminiscences, regimental histories, and personal narra- 
tives began during the war and continued for years. Mr. 
Botkin has selected from the vast amount of material avail- 
able a group of stories chosen to present the human and 
personal side of the great war. He has selected contempo- 
rary accounts for the most part but has not hesitated to 
use later versions of an event if they are effective. 


The selections are organized into six parts, one for 
each year of the war and the aftermath. Within the six 
main divisions there are selections grouped as to subject. 
For example, part five: 1865, contains, among others, sev- 
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eral selections on Appomattox, the death of Lincoln, and 
the return of the soldiers. However, the Treasury is a book 
which can be picked up opened to any page and enjoyed. 
Each anecdote has its story to tell or its point to make. 


Sometimes the point is humor. The account is given 
of the fire-eating Southern judge who shouted before the 
war, “Why—the Yankees! If they show fight, we can whip 
them with popguns.” After the war he was reminded of 
his statement and asked if he had said it. He replied, “I 
did; and we could have done it; but ’em, they wouldn’t 
fight us that way*”’ There is one account of a seldom dis- 
cussed aspect of every war. It is entitled “The Veteran’s 
First Lie.” 


Mention is made that the Nebraska Territorial Legis- 
lature in January 1861 telegraphed a message of approval 
to Major Anderson upon his strengthening of Fort Sumter 
which reached him before word from Washington D. C. 
This minor footnote to history may be of interest to Ne- 
braskans as an indication that the territory was not iso- 
lated from national affairs. 


Mr. Botkin is no revisionist of history; however, it 
may be disconcerting to some to read that an officer who 
was present when General Nathan “Fustest with the most- 
est” Forres. made his famous statement recalled that he 
said simply, “I just took a short cut and got there first with 
the most men.” 





There are tales of great bravery and tragedy, high 
adventure and terrible suffering, of the well known leaders 
and of ordinary men and women. They are intelligently 
selected and arranged. The editor has added twenty-seven 
pages of notes and an index which are useful to those who 
wish to dig deeper into the subject. 


A Civil War Treasury is a big book that does justice 
to a big subject. 


Nebraska State Historical Society DONALD F. DANKER 
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The reprinting of volume 2 of Folwell’s History of 
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are available from the Minnesota Historical Society, vol- 
ume 1 having been reprinted in 1956. 
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